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THE TREATMENT OF SUBJECT RACES. 


THERE is no nation in the world so much concerned in this 
question as the British, for no nation in the world governs so 
many subject races. But, alas, we forget that we do govern 
them, or only remember it to reckon up the millions of square 
miles over which the flag of England floats supreme. We dele- 
gate our enormous power to a handful of men over whom we 
exercise practically no control whatever. There is a startling 


sentence in one of Hume’s essays to the effect that free people 
make the most oppressive governors of dependencies. I fear 
that Hume’s saying has a great deal of truth in it in our 
case. The very fact of our being a free people makes it almost 
impossible for us to believe that we can ever do wrong in 
matters of government. We imagine that we have a divine 
right to govern and that there is something unpatriotic—if 
not impious—in the barest suggestion that Englishmen can 
govern wrong. Oddly enough, this national self-confidence 
often deserts us, just when it might be most useful; for no 
sooner are we invited to condemn any action of our country- 
men in foreign parts, than we profess an edifying humility, 
very far removed from our usual somewhat aggressive cock- 
sureness, and claim that “we do not know enough about it 
to express an opinion; but it is very unlikely that an English- 
man would govern wrong. No doubt it is the fault of the 
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people.”” With a few sentences like these, we wash our hands 
of the destinies of one-fifth part of the human race. Our 
sense of responsibility—that “white man’s burden,” about 
which we talk so much—becomes, in practice, rather a recog- 
nition of the duty of keeping up the British Empire, than of 
making that empire what it ought to be, might be, and would 
be, if we only tried to be what we think we are. In fact our 
present somewhat obtrusive sense of national responsibility 
is becoming almost more mischievous than our previous indif- 
ference. 

It is true that many of us have a sense of responsibility 
towards non-British races in one particular. We feel it to be 
our duty to try to impart our religion to them. With this 
object, we yearly expend considerable sums and a great deal 
of effort; but the expenditure and the effort do not produce 
adequate results. I do not in the least depreciate missionary 
efforts, to which the world has owed so much, but I do say 
that those efforts are heavily handicapped by the glaring con- 
tradiction between our religion and our political administra- 
tion. Our converts may justly ask us whether we govern 
them as we would wish to be governed, whether we treat 
them as “neighbors,” not to say as “brethren.” If there had 
been as great and persistent an effort on the part of English- 
men to ensure just government in our conquered territories, 
as there has been to teach the natives of those territories the 
religion of love and self-sacrifice, our empire would now 
stand upon an unassailable foundation, and our religion— 
thus honored by our practice—would have made an impres- 
sion which it can never hope to do as things are. At present, 
I fear, we allow our missionary efforts to lull our consciences 
to sleep in regard to these matters.* 

I cannot help thinking that before we try to convert a sub- 
ject people we ought to do them justice. I allude especially 
to the case of India. We often hear the enemies of missions, 
(who are by no means always the friends of India), point 





*I have great respect for those missions which have for their object the 
alleviation of the condition of women, especially the medical missions. 
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disparagingly to the small results obtained. The only wonder 
is that these missions produce any results at all. They are 
too glaringly inconsistent with the political situation. What 
is a Christian missionary in India to reply, when, after he has 
read the Sermon on the Mount, his catechumen asks him: 
“If these things be so, why did you conquer us? Why do 
your Sahibs, who say they are Christians, treat us, not like 
brothers, but like a conquered people? Why do even some 
of you missionaries, when you have been here some time, 
begin to copy them, and put a distance between yourselves 
and us?” I think an honest missionary must sometimes feel 
uncomfortable, as he reads the New Testament with his con- 
verts. But he does not make many, and he must be often 
sorely in doubt as to the motives of those he does make. For, 
in India, Christianity is the way to worldly advancement. 
The people of India also suspect our motives, and think that 
while we profess to be anxious to establish the religion of 
Christ, we are really trying to strengthen the foundations of 
the British Empire. And I must say that I have heard mis- 
sionary sermons at home which almost made me think the 
same thing. I confess that I cannot but feel somewhat sus- 
picious of our complete bona fides in this matter, when I see 
that for one person who is concerned about the temporal wel- 
fare of the people of India, for one who thinks they are over- 
taxed and kept in an unwholesome state of subordination, 
often approaching to moral degradation, there are thousands 
who are willing to give their shillings to convert the Indians 
to the religion of their conquerors. I cannot read the New 
Testament without seeing that Jesus Christ devoted a very 
large part of His ministry to the alleviation of mere bodily 
pains and the providing for mere bodily wants, and that He 
expressly discouraged all ideas of domination. One might 
almost say that, except for this somewhat suspicious mission- 
ary zeal, we take no interest in India at all. Three lines in a 
daily paper tell us that there is a threatening of famine. Now 
and then a paragraph gives us an account of the deposition of 
a native prince. We pass with far more real interest to the 
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announcement, that the Duke of — whom we never saw, 
is going to marry some great heiress, of whom we never 


heard. 
Now it is not unnatural that we should take so little inter- 


est in India. India is a very long way off. We shall most 
likely never go there. We have seen a few Indians at a dis- 
tance, and have perhaps pitied them for being black. We have 
a general idea that it is a good thing for them that we are 
taking the trouble to govern them. But why? Why must it 
be a good thing for any people to be governed by the dele- 
gates of those who know nothing and care nothing about 
them? For that is what the government of India by Great 
Britain really means. 

Many years ago, in his book on “Representative Govern- 
ment,” John Stuart Mill uttered some of the weightiest words 
he ever spoke, words which must commend themselves to all 
thoughtful persons, as at least worthy of long and careful 
consideration. They are to be found in the chapter entitled, 
“Government of Dependencies by a Free State.” 


“The government of a people by itself, has a meaning and a reality; but 
such a thing as government of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another as a warren or preserve for its own 
use, a place to make money in, a human cattle-farm to be worked for the 
profit of its own inhabitants. But if the good of the governed is the proper 
business of a government, it is utterly impossible that a people should 
directly attend to it. The utmost they can do is to give some of their best 
men a commission to look after it. . . . Let any one consider how the Eng- 
lish themselves would be governed, if they knew and cared no more about 
their own affairs, than they know and care about the affairs of the Hindoos. 
Even this comparison gives no adequate idea of the state of the case; for 
a people thus indifferent to politics altogether, would probably be simply 
acquiescent, and let the government alone; whereas in the case of India, 
a politically active people like the English, amidst habitual acquiescence, 
are every now and then interfering, and almost always in the wrong 
place. . . . Now if there be a fact to which all experience testifies, it is that 
when a country holds another in subjection, the individuals of the ruling 
people who resort to the foreign country to make their fortunes, are of all 
others those who most need to be held under powerful restraint 
Wherever the demoralizing effect of the situation is not in a most remark- 
able degree corrected by the personal character of the individual, they 
think the people of the country mere dirt under their feet; it seems to them 
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monstrous that any rights of the natives should stand in the way of their 
smallest pretensions. ... The government itself, free from this spirit, is 
never able sufficiently to keep it down. ... The settlers, not the natives, 
have the ear of the public at home.” 


These are the words of a man who knew what he was talk- 
ing about. Mill’s father, as well as Mill himself, had a close 
official knowledge of the government of India. Mill was not 
theorizing, he was speaking of that which he had seen and 
heard. And it is all as true to-day as when the words were 
written. I have heard intelligent young Indians, who had 
never seen this book, making the very same statements out 
of their own experience. I particularly wish to insist upon 
that expression, “the demoralizing effect of the situation,” 
because it is the key to the whole problem, and yet is a con- 
sideration we entirely ignore. If we did not ignore it, we 
could never be so easily persuaded that all is sure to be well 
in a dependency governed by Englishmen. We should know 
that it is in the nature of things most unlikely that all should 
be well—that it is pretty certain the whole situation is demor- 
alizing alike for governors and governed. 

The relation of conqueror to conquered is an odious one. 
It closely resembles that of master and slave. It inevitably 
makes the one overbearing, arrogant and unscrupulous, and 
the other deceitful and time-serving. It is, like all injustice, 
doubly cursed. It implies a radically false position, the 
assumption of a superiority which is not moral—for, if it 
were moral, there would be no need to hedge it about with 
insulting distinctions and unfair privileges. No man can 
bear to be constantly reminded of his inferiority, but neither 
can any man bear to be constantly reminded of his superior- 
ity. A habit of insolent contempt is formed which in the 
good-natured is often no worse than a passive ignoring of the 
existence of the despised. Whether it is active or only pas- 
sive depends on the temperament and character of the indi- 
vidual Englishman. But there is always the invidious dis- 
tinction: the conquered are always made to feel the presence 
of the intruder, of the conqueror. One cannot take up a book 
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of which the scene is laid in India without seeing this; and it 
is astonishing to see the little effect which these usually un- 
conscious and unintentional revelations make upon us. For 
instance, I remember a story in the Strand Magazine, where 
the hero—a bridegroom of twenty-four hours—leaves his 
bride to go and hunt “black game.” He is a long time gone, 
and in his absence, a dreadful adventure befalls the young 
bride. She is beginning to reproach him, when at last he 
returns, but he explains that his huntsman (described as a 
remarkably splendid specimen of a “native,” and devoted to 
his master, whose life he had once saved) accidentally 
wounded himself, and was in danger of bleeding to death. 
The delay was caused by his master’s efforts to save him. 
When the bride is told this, she looks admiringly at her hus- 
band, and observes that “there are not many Sahibs who 
would take so much trouble for a nigger.” This is only a 
“story,” but the writer is obviously trying to enforce no moral; 
he is simply telling a thrilling incident. We cannot take up 
any work of fiction treating of life in India, without finding 
traces of this presentment of the Anglo-Indian. It is taken 
as a matter of course, and I have never yet heard of a single 
Anglo-Indian protesting that the picture drawn of him is 
untrue. Yet the remark I have quoted is terrible. A young 
English lady is represented as telling her husband that very 
few Englishmen would have taken so much trouble to save 
the life of a native servant, even if he had saved theirs; and 
her husband is made to accept the compliment—he does not 
say that every Englishman would have done the same in his 
place. For my part, I cannot believe that even an Anglo- 
Indian,—arrogant and unsympathetic as many of them are, 
could be found, who would have done otherwise under the cir- 
cumstances; but none of them think it worth while to say so, 
and I cannot but draw my own conclusion. 

But, for all this, it is almost impossible to make an English- 
man believe that it can be hard to live under our rule. The 
presentment of the Anglo-Indian as overbearing and unsym- 
pathetic never seems to inspire us with any uneasiness, until 
somebody begins to point a moral, then we turn indignantly, 
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not upon the Anglo-Indian, but upon the pointer of the moral. 
What can we conclude, but that this picture is so true to life that 
it never occurs to anybody to challenge it? But the fact is that 
this obtuseness is but an illustration of Mill’s assertion that 
the average Englishman in India thinks the natives are mere 
dirt under his feet; and that it is he and not the native who 
has the ear of our people at home. 

This contempt of the natives is not a mere matter of “senti- 
ment”; it translates itself at every moment into hard fact. 
It affects our whole method of government, in which we per- 
sistently ignore national character and tradition. The present 
situation in India is a glaring instance of this. In former 
times a kind of sliding scale taxed the farmer according to 
the goodness or badness of the crops. In a good year he paid 
a larger percentage than in a bad. The tax was not taken 
until the crop was reaped, and in years when the crop 
was entirely lost no tax at all was taken. This was the Law 
of Manu, and its justice and wisdom are obvious. But we 
thought we knew a better way—or, at any rate, a way more 
convenient for our officials. So we struck an average of the 
crop which each field may be expected to yield, and were 
mightily proud of our calculations as being far superior to the 
rough and ready native way. It was nothing to us that our 
system meant demanding every few years a tax upon crops 
which had never come above ground. Far from this, we have 
been so in love with our plan that we make a new settlement 
every few years, each time getting down lower and lower in 
the scale, not of payment but of payer, making the meshes of 
the great fiscal net smaller and smaller, to take in the gudgeons 
and the minnows, until now we are taxing the rag which the 
wretched peasant wraps about his loins, and enforcing a salt 
tax at a rate of 4000 per cent.* We excuse ourselves by say- 





*Sir William Wedderburn, in an article on “The Starving Rayat,” in 
India, for March, 1896, says: “The Rayat cannot be brought to see the 
justice of making a demand upon him when he has not even food for 
himself and his family. He says, ‘In former days there were Rajas that 
were good, and others that were bad; the good ones took a small share 
of our crop, and the bad a large share; but heaven never before sent us a 
government which takes from us when we have no crop at all.’” 
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ing that he has nothing else which we can tax, and the British 
taxpayer hears this without a qualm—the same taxpayer 
who clamors for his own “free breakfast table’—and whose 
average taxable margin is £4 3s. 2d. yearly, while the average 
yearly taxable margin of the Indian is two-pence, half-penny! 
This is the sort of thing that Mill meant when he said that the 
despotism exercised by a free country over a conquered state 
can easily become the worst of all, because it is exercised from 
a distance and is ignorant of the facts of the case. 

There is perhaps no Indian matter which the British public 
understands so imperfectly as Indian famine, and those that 
think that the Englishman can do no wrong ask triumphantly 
if we are to blame for the failure of the rains of heaven. It 
is not our fault that the rains do not fall; but it is our fault 
that their failure produces such terrible consequences. In 
temperate climates famine is something abnormal, it comes 
as a surprise, we are astonished at it; but in India, famine is 
periodical ; once in every five years at least the rain-fall is more 
or less insufficient, the result being a famine of more or less 
severity. Famine in India is a contingency to be provided 
against, as in England we provide against frost, although it 
does not come every year. Famine in India is a fact to be 
reckoned with, and we have reckoned with it—but how? By 
taking care that land “settlements’’ shall be so arranged, that 
though the rain may fall, the taxes shall not. I refer to the 
system of “averages,’’ which, at first sight, may appear fair, 
but which does not and which never will appear so to the 
Indian cultivator. There is another point about Indian fam- 
ines which the British public never takes into account. In 
England a bad “harvest” means that grain is a failure; the 
root crops may be good, the grass may be good, everything 
is not necessarily lost. But in tropical India, little rain means 
a bad crop all round; no rain means no crop at all. The 
Indian cultivator, with his long memory of famine years, 
thinks that the only fair arrangement is that he shall pay a 
percentage on the crops actually growing in his fields, which 
of course would mean that if there was no crop he would pay 
nothing, and this would embarrass the Indian exchequer. 
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We have, therefore, adopted the system of averages: the effect 
of which is that even in the worst of years the tax must be 
found. The above statement as to the margin of two-pence, 
half-penny will show how impossible it is for the ryot to have 
saved enough from the good year to pay for the bad; even in 
the good years he is taxed above that which he is able to bear. 
In the bad year he must borrow, and the usurer is always 
ready. As security he must pledge whatever he has; his plow, 
oxen, and the surplus of next year’s crops. That next year 
may, perhaps, be so good that it may pay a part of its lean 
predecessor, but then little is left for himself. At the best, 
he is a fortunate man if he can work himself out of debt dur- 
ing the good years which separate one scarcity from another. 
Can that be a good government, can that be a just taxation, 
which makes this state of things perennial? No wonder that 
the ryot lives upon one meal a day, not of rice, as his British 
fellow subjects fondly imagine—rice is much too dear—but 
of some even less wholesome mess of cheap grain. He has 
his one meal and if he is still hungry, he tightens his dhooly 
(waist cloth), upon which he has paid a tax. 

In a fit of remorse and shame at the consequences of our 
own neglect of warnings, before the terrible famine which 
must always be a painful page in the history of Lord Law- 
rence’s administration, we promised to set aside a “famine 
fund,” but we allowed this fund to be drawn upon to pay for 
the useless and mischievous expedition to Chitral. The serious 
famine of 1896, regarded by Indians as the worst of the 
century, overtook us with this deficit still to be made up. No 
greater proof could be given of our entire ignorance of the 
true situation than the admiration we expressed at our own 
generosity in subscribing so large a sum to the Indian famine 
fund of 1896. We appeared quite oblivious of the truth that 
we were first draining India of her money, and then returning 
her, by way of charity, a little of her own. But though we 
thus impose on ourselves we do not impose on our neighbors. 
Foreign nations believe that these famines are the result of 
our taxation, and even allege that famine is a symptom of 
British rule. There was a caricature in the Figaro, in 1896, 
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which would have surprised some of the donors to the fund. 
It represents John Bull, full-fed and self-complacent, smoking 
his after-dinner pipe in his snug kitchen. The dresser behind 
him groans under goodly hams and pastries and whiskey-jars. 
His over-fed bull-terrier dozes with one eye fixed upon a plate 
of broken meat. A plump serving maid is removing the 
crumbs from the table-cloth: “Don’t throw those crumbs 
away, Kitty,” says Mr. Bull, “they'll do for the Indians.” 
And, sure enough, underneath the picture is seen a row of 
emaciated figures in turbans, who stretch forth skeleton hands 
to catch the crumbs that fall from John’s table. 

This is how others see us. This is how we shall one day 
see ourselves, when we come to look into Indian affairs as we 
look into our own. We shall then realize that there is noth- 
ing in the relation of conqueror and conquered, per se, to pro- 
mote good government. There is indeed everything to pro- 
mote unjust, unsympathetic, unconciliatory government, gov- 
ernment not based on sound knowledge of the particular needs 
of the governed. An initial wrong—for such conquest is, 
by every rule of every school of ethics—is not likely to bring 
justice in its train. It is far more likely to blunt the sense of 
justice altogether, to intensify arrogance, greed, ambition, 
and all the passions which are the hot-bed of injustice. It 
makes the one side less averse to oppress, and the other less 
willing to obey. It affords rulers a greater opportunity for 
doing wrong, and it makes it inexpedient to bring that wrong 
home to them. In fact the position is so morally bad, that if 
we were in reality the hyper-moral people we imagine our- 
selves to be, we should not endure it for all the wealth of the 
Indies. 

And yet what an opportunity we are throwing away! Never 
had a nation such a chance to justify conquest as we have in 
India; never was a country in which a just and strong over- 
lordship might be made so much of an unmixed good. A 
vast extent of territory, occupied by men of many races, pro- 
foundly divided by religion and by the memory of ancient 
wrongs, but all more or less hide-bound in a civilization which 
had ceased to grow, and which chiefly showed that life yet 
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remained in it by the rigidity of its prohibitions, and the 
never changing lines of demarcation which it set between 
class and class; a country in which all influences worked 
together for stagnation, only broken in upon where con- 
queror and conquered had become alike debased, and where 
the corrupting influences of despotic rule had eaten into the 
hearts of the people; finally, a country where from generation 
to generation Mohammedan despised and oppressed Hindoo, 
and Hindoo abhorred and distrusted Mohammedan; where if 
by chance there came a just ruler, like Ferozshah, the moment 
the reins dropped from his failing hands chaos came again. 
Compared with most of the old governments, we might, had 
we been less greedy and less arrogant, have appeared as very 
angels. Even as it is, I think I may venture to say that the 
leaders of Indian opinion seek the reform of our rule and not 
its discontinuance. They fully realize that India cannot 
become a single nation on any other condition, and that if she 
become many nations the old chaos will return. They are 
beginning to be proud to belong to this great empire, or would 
if we would treat them as our fellow subjects, our fellow citi- 
zens. We do so while they are in England, till they almost 
forget they are not Englishmen; then they return home, and 
are reminded every day that they belong to a subject race. 
They have fought for us on many a field, as common soldiers, 
for they cannot rise above the rank of corporal. I know a 
young Indian of good position, who besought his father with 
tears to allow him to enter the army, even under these condi- 
tions. “My son,” replied his father, “you are a gentleman; 
you can never by any possibility rise above the rank of cor- 
poral; I cannot consent.” 

I do not ask, is it right forever to remind a people that they 
are subject, but is it wise? Is it really the way to build up 
an empire? Can the greatest empire in the world afford to 
make its rule hateful? Can a hundred armies be as secure a 
defence as the good will of the governed? The power of the 
sword has no roots in itself such as good civil government 
has. Twenty years is long enough to see the end of the best 
army the world ever saw. The battle of Jena was fought and 
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lost, only twenty years after the death of the great Frederick. 
All empires that have been upheld by the sword have come to 
naught, even Rome. And Rome seemed to have no enemy to 
fear. It is not so with us, nor will any other empire ever be 
so long in falling as was Rome. The triumphs of the sword 
are at all times the most ephemeral. But if we would make 
it our main concern to strengthen our empire by justice, and a 
righteous consideration of the needs of those we govern, it 
would long endure. 

We have considered the treatment of races, which, though 
subject, are civilized—whose civilization, indeed, is far older 
than our own. If even here the dominant race cannot resist 
the temptation to arrogance, to unfair use of its advantages, 
to unjust subordination of the interests of the subject race to 
its own, what is likely to take place in regions inhabited by 
races behind us in civilization—races to whom we appear as 
gods, until we show ourselves to them as destroyers? Those 
who have read Stevenson’s terrible book, “The Ebb Tide,” 
may see to what level man can sink, when exposed to the most 
awful of all temptations, unlimited power over his fellow. He 
falls immeasurably below the savages he immolates. He is 
the true Moloch, battening on human sacrifices, pleased with 
the sense of his greatness, finding a base delight in lording it 
over creatures feebler and less cunning than himself. Who 
can be trusted in such a situation? Not the trader, who goes 
to make money, where no one will ask him how he made it. 
Not the soldier, who goes to win a little cheap glory by mow- 
ing down a horde of savages. Not the speculator, most 
unscrupulous and pitiless of all, who stays at home, and from 
a safe distance fires the train which is to destroy a whole 
nation. 

And public opinion upholds all this, that pubiic opinion 
which is always ready to excuse the white man, on the score 
that the black man is “so troublesome.” As we cannot deny 
the facts, we justify them. If the white man does these things, 
then they must be necessary. For, the moment the black man 
comes upon the scene all our views change. Even those of 
us who habitually distrust the average white man, and are 
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constantly pronouncing whole classes “unfit to rule,” are very 
hard to be persuaded that any white man is not “fit” to rule 
over savages. Instead of feeling certain that the white man 
will be oppressive from the very nature of the position, we 
are only certain that the black man is tiresome.* 

The appalling possibilities of the situation seem never to 
occur to us. That situation may be summed up in three words 
—power without responsibility. To the African and the 
Polynesian trader, the “native” is no more sacred than a turtle 
or a rabbit. The white man has the same right over them 
all—the right of the strongest. He is restrained by no public 
opinion in his dealings with any of them; and his own con- 
science, depraved by the spectacle of human beings so much 
less cunning and strong than himself, scarcely utters even a 


rotest. 

7 Perhaps no one has ever painted the demoralization of the 
superior race as Stevenson has done. It is worth while to 
consider for a moment the picture he has drawn. Few indeed 
have had such opportunities of dispassionate observation. He 
was no trader, and was, therefore, able to take a disinterested 
position. It is worth while to try to understand with what 


eyes he saw the Islanders. He had been long enough among 
them for the novelty to wear off—on both sides. 

I think the first thing that strikes us is the intense human- 
ity of his picture. The “Beach of Falesa” is a wonderful 
study in human nature. In the relations between John Wilt- 
shire and Uma we get down to elemental man and woman. 
For—and here is the strangest part of it, and herein we see 
the depth of Stevenson’s insight—in the course of these rela- 
tions, Wiltshire himself undergoes a transformation. When 
he first appears, he is one more Englishman come to trade in 
Falesa. All that civilization has done for him is to uncivilize 
him, that is, to make him less of a social being (which is the 
root-meaning of the word “civilization”), to make him cun- 





*The following sentence is the first in a leading article in Black and 
White, for February 6, 1897: “Africa, as a comparatively new Continent, 
is giving the old country as much trouble as possible.” The italics are 
mine. The words did not refer to the Transvaal. 
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ning, to encase him in a hard, coarse husk, incapable of feel- 
ing. In short, he has learned to over-reach his fellow-crea- 
tures, without wincing. He is rather proud of his attainment, 
just as Red Indians were proud of bearing pain without 
wincing. But in proportion as Uma’s innocence reveals itself 
to him, the dead, insensitive husk begins to split, and the sen- 
sitive, living flesh is seen within. Wiltshire becomes more and 
more human; his flesh comes again as the flesh of a little child, 
until he rises high enough to feel abashed before the innocent 
creature who loves him. With consummate skill Stevenson 
shows us this refining process, and paints the awakening of 
a conscience in Wiltshire, who began with nothing higher 
than a dull dread of ending like Billy Randall. “To see him 
and think he was seventy, and remember he had once com- 
manded a ship, and come ashore in his smart togs, and talked 
big in bars and consulates, and sat in club verandahs, turned 
me sick and sober’’—to realize the depth of this fall had been 
Wiltshire’s moral high-water mark, before he knew Uma. 

Terrible are Stevenson’s pictures of the degenerate white 
man, from this same old Captain Randall (‘Any clean-minded 
man would have had the creature out at once and buried him’”’) 
down to Bostock, who “had a hand in the amiable pleasantry 
which cost the life of Patteson,” and who liked to tell the tale 
himself, “when he was sure he was among good fellows.” 
There is every variety of trader and of kidnapper to be found 
in “The Island Nights,” in “The Wrecker,” and in “The Ebb 
Tide.” We see them at work, diffusing the blessings of civili- 
zation among the benighted islanders. We hear them talking 
the slang of the Pacific Ocean, as they sit in the station veran- 
dah enjoying a smoke in the soft darkness of the South Sea 
night, while the Southern Cross leans above them. All the 
tragedy of the Island race is there; but it is not only the 
islanders who are naked, and not ashamed. 

In all these pictures of the islanders, Stevenson shows us no 
half-beast, but simply undeveloped man and woman—unde- 
veloped, but intensely human, more human a thousand times 
than the “civilized” monsters who traffic in their blood. This 
is how he makes Wiltshire describe Kanakas. “It’s easy to 
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find out what Kanakas think. Just go back to yourself, any 
way round from ten to fifteen, and there’s an average Kanaka. 
There are some pious, just as there are pious boys; and most 
of them, like the boys again, are middling honest, and yet 
think it rather larks to steal, and are easily scared, and rather 
like to be so. I remember a boy I was at school with 

He didn’t know anything, that boy; he couldn’t do anything; 
.... he just boldly said he was a sorcerer and frightened us 
out of our boots, and we loved it.” So he shows us the island- 
ers contending with grown man, strong and cunning, who sets 
himself to trick and cheat a parcel of schoolboys. It is an ugly 
situation, and in the working of it out, it is not the savage 
who is a dark and treacherous mystery, a new revelation of 
evil. It is civilized man who is the terrible, unsolvable enig- 
ma! It is Bostock, boasting to an admiring audience of his 
hideous trick of the sham bishop; it is the American, who at 
the supreme moment saves his worthless skin and his more 
worthless soul; it is Herrick, the “moral bankrupt,” the 
“Skulker from life’s battle;” it is Wiseman and Wishart, 
drinking themselves to death in the smallpox-stricken Faral- 
lone; it is the loathsome Cockney, Huish, the vitriol thrower. 
And last, and most terrible, it is Attwater, with his piety and 
his greed, his evangelism and his relentlessness, his fatalism 
and his energy, his frightful mixture of cunning and force. 
Attwater may stand for the type of the individualist, the type 
of the fittest to survive; the type whose survival means the 
survival of the fewest. In him we may see how little of 
“civilization” there may be in civilized man. For, deep down 
below his religion, below his education, Attwater is essentially 
a savage. In his savage environment, he has reverted to his 
original type. His methods are distinctively savage—distinc- 
tively the methods of uncivilized, and not of civilized man. 
They are the primeval qualities of cunning and strength car- 
ried, it is true, to an extraordinary perfection, but still pri- 
meval. The roots of his being are savage; civilization has 
given him a steadier confidence in himself, and a more un- 
wavering contempt for his neighbor, but it has not raised him 
one whit morally above a bandit chief. Those things in him 
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which look at first sight like virtues, only make him more 
terrible. He is essentially a destructive force. To him the 
very Grace of God is but “a dress in which we may go down 
into the world, and come up scatheless’—with a chestful of 
pearls. Being justified by faith, all things are lawful to him. 
By faith, he amasses a fortune, and explains that, in so doing, 
he has made the best of both worlds. 

It is in “The Ebb Tide” that Stevenson’s picture reaches its 
climax—that terrible book which we did not understand when 
we first read it. It seemed too awful, too much like a ghastly 
caricature. Yet we could not forget it; and, slowly, as we 
came across one incident and one character after another in 
actual “up-to-date” history we began to recognize that Att- 
water is no more fiction of a novelist’s brain, but an all too 
true portrait of the Exploiter, as he is when free from all 
restraint. He is what a man can be, when he has no fear of 
the Factory Acts before his eyes, but only the fear of God, of 
a God Who will have His creatures help themselves, instead 
of helping their neighbors, and Who has given a commission 
to the Strong and the Cunning to lay up for themselves treas- 
ures upon earth of coral and pearl, and promised them in the 
next world life everlasting. And if anyone still thinks Att- 
water an exaggeration, let him turn to one of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley’s Prefaces, and there he will hear Attwater talking. 
There is positively no relief in the picture which Stevenson 
draws in “The Ebb Tide.” How could there be, in a situation 
which appeals to all the worst in man? And here we come 
to another moral of the tale. The men he drew are by no 
means conspicuously below the moral average, if we except 
Bostock and Huish, while Attwater would probably be consid- 
ered to be above it. It is only their circumstances which make 
them appear so much worse than ordinary men. 

Stevenson drew no moral in “The Ebb Tide.” He left that 
for his readers to do for themselves. Yet many passages in 
his writings show that he fully realized the moral. We may 
give it its widest application, and say he meant to show that it 
is a very bad moral training for the strong man to be so very 
much stronger than the weak that he need not take the weak 
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inte account. The praises of the strong hand have often been 
sung, but it has been an ideal Strong Hand. In practice, the 
despot is very apt to degenerate into the tyrant and the bully; 
and the more absolute his power, that is, the greater the dis- 
parity between him and those he rules, the worse he always 
rules. When a man is able to do as he likes, he is far more 
likely to do his worst than his best. In fact, it is very seldom 
that any of us do better than public opinion demands, and this 
is why it is so incalculably important to educate public opinion 
—that moral force, stronger than armies and police, stronger 
even than our own selfish desires, which does in the main 
restrain human society, and which alone makes that society 
possible. It is the most terrible result of these enormous in- 
equalities that there is no public Opinion, and where there is 
no public opinion there can be no improvement. Much non- 
sense has no doubt been talked about abstract equality; but 
the other side ignore the whole history of human experience. 
That experience shows that there can never be absolute equal- 
ity, yet the less the inequalities in any human society, the more 
healthy the condition of that society. And it shows us that 
those who are “The Superior’ degenerate even more than 
those who are “The Inferior.” The greater the inequality, 
the greater the degradation of the dominant class, till we come 
to the last expression of inequality, the dealings of a civilized 
with an uncivilized race. What happens then is notorious— 
we all know it, the most passionate Great Englander knows it 
as well as the poor-spirited Little Englander. We refuse to 
see the meaning of the facts, but there is not one of us that 
can deny the facts. Here the lesson is writ out large, so large 
that we may read it a whole continent away. Disproportioned 
preéminence is not good for man. Enormous gaps are more 
likely to be bridged over by deeds like those of Bostock or 
Attwater, than by the gentle paternal pressure we have been 
taught to see in fancy pictures of despotism. That cannot be 
a true Commonweal which is made up of Attwaters and 
Kanakas. The lowest “ebb tide” in man’s affairs sets him 
where he is most undisputed master of those around him. 
Vol. X.—No. 4 29 
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The idea of innate superiority is an essentially immoral 
idea. Of course, there are enormous actual inequalities; it 
would be absurd to pretend that the Hottentot is not in many 
important respects “inferior” to any of the races of Europe. 
But it makes all the difference in the world to us whether we 
regard this “inferiority” as temporary or as permanent. An 
infant is certainly “inferior” to a full-grown man; but sup- 
pose it possible that in some imaginary state, the population 
consisted entirely of adults, who for some unknown cause had 
entirely forgotten that they themselves had once been children. 
If one of them found an infant by the roadside, he would cer- 
tainly consider it a very “inferior” creature; he might even 
think it hardly worth preserving. If he thought it could never 
improve, never grow any stronger and more intelligent than 
it was when he happened to find it, an inarticulate infant, 
hardly able to find the way to its own mouth, he would assur- 
edly not think it was worth much to the commonwealth. 

Now the case of the less-developed nations is analogous to 
the state of infancy, or of childhood, in an ordinary “civilized” 
human being. Give the man and the nation time and favorable 
conditions, and they will grow to satisfactory manhood and 
nationhood. Refuse them these conditions, and time will do 
about as much for them as it does for a child left to grow up 
as it can, without education or training. In the case of our 
own children, we have long known that we must not leave 
them to “nature,” as some of the philosophers of the last cen- 
tury proposed. Very few of them had any children of their 
own, or knew anything about children, or they would have 
known that children left to “nature” would grow up incapable 
of human speech and would eat like pigs, and that it would 
require many generations of such training as these “children 
of nature” could give their children, before they reached the 
level of Hottentots. The beginnings of civilization are very 
slow, when “nature” is left to herself and not aided by civili- 
zation from without. 

But, alas, civilization from without usually approaches 
“barbarians” in the shape of robbery and murder. The first 
lesson it teaches the “‘savage’’ is how to kill his enemies with 
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greater certainty, and greater safety to himself—not the 
noblest lesson in the world. And if the savage pupil survives 
this first lesson, the next thing he learns is how to forget his 
woes in bad brandy. Moreover, civilization invents for him 
sins he never knew before. For he has been used to the open 
veldt, or the primeval forest, where every man might take 
what he wanted for himself; but presently he finds himself 
shut out from his old haunts: all the common property has 
become the peculiar private property of the white man, and if 
the savage wants anything now, he has to steal it. He began 
by carefully carrying a broken pipe for six weeks, till he met a 
white man to whom to restore it; but when the white man has 
disinherited him, what wonder if the “savage” recoups himself 
with a little pilfering ? 

The deterioration which usually follows intercourse with 
the white man is to the reproach of the white man, not of the 


black. 
Mary A. M. Marks. 


Lonpon, November, 1899. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was written another Famine—worse than 
any in our memories—is visiting India. Five and a half mil- 
lions of people are receiving relief, more than sixty millions 
are feeling the cruel pinch of hunger. Our imagination can- 
not grasp these vast numbers—we should be more keenly dis- 
tressed to hear that half a dozen Welsh miners were buried 
alive, and that their rescuers might reach them too late. We 
are not to blame for this inability to picture the anguish of 
millions as vividly as the anguish of units—but the fact that 
we are unable, ought surely to moderate our confidence in our 
own infallibility, when governing from a distance. This time, 
by a cruel chance, the inevitable difficulties of grappling with 
so enormous a calamity are increased a hundred-fold by the 
fact that our chief energies are engrossed by another crisis, 
on the other side of the world. Just at the moment when India 
needs all our thought, all our help, South Africa is demanding 
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all the resources of our empire. We have even accepted sub- 
sidies from Indian princes, in this terrible famine year, to aid 
us in carrying on the war in South Africa! The bare fact is 
more eloquent than any comment. This time, our foreign 
critics draw John Bull hard at work turning the handle of a 
Maxim, glancing over his shoulder at an importunate Indian 
scarecrow, with the words, “why do you bother me now? 
Don’t you see I’m busy?” Alas! yes—we are busy—too busy 
to give the starving sixty millions more than a distracted 
attention. Still, even now, our conscience has spoken, though 
but in a whisper; we are raising a Famine Fund even now, 
much smaller, it is true, than those we raised in other, less 
terrible, famine years; but we are giving something, and we 
are rewarded by a glow of self-approval, not to say of aston- 
ishment, at what appears to us our own generosity. But is it 
generosity? Is not our thinking it so only one more proof of 
the truth of Mill’s words that “foreigners . . . cannot judge 
by the light in which a thing appears to their own minds, or 
the manner in which it affects their feelings, how it will affect 
the feelings or appear to the minds of the subject population.”* 
In the present case, for instance, the great sums of public 
money spent on relief in India, and the thousands sterling 
which private charity spares from the needs of our soldiers in 
South Africa, appear to us to be a triumphant refutation of 
our foreign critics. But to the “subject population” it can 
only appear that whether by our public or our private charity, 
we are only returning them a little of their own. I do not 
here refer to Indian taxation in general, and to the great army 
of officials, and the other great army of fighting men, whose 
pay is draining India of her life-blood. I mean the Fifteen 
Million Rupees which we take from them every year, in addi- 
tion to all the rest, to form a Famine Fund. In English 
money, this ought to mean £1,500,000 sterling—to the Indian 
taxpayer it does mean that; but the rupee, which ought to be 
worth two shillings, is so depreciated in value that it is now 
only worth fifteen pence at most; so that, if all the relief food 
were bought outside India, the million and a half sterling 
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would only buy to the value of about £937,500 sterling. But 
be the fifteen million rupees worth more or less, until we have 
expended at least one whole year’s famine-fund tax, we are 
only returning to India her own money, levied for the express 
purpose of being returned to her. This being the case, it is 
surely too early to boast of our “generosity” or “charity.” 
We cannot understand why our continental neighbors think 
us hypocrites; we cannot believe they are sincere. Yet what 
else can they think us? For they know about the fifteen mil- 
lions. How the famine fund is really expended is yet another 
question, into which I cannot now enter. When we first 
started it—after the terrible lesson of Lord Lawrence’s admin- 
istration—we pledged our word that it should never be di- 
verted to any other purpose. We broke that pledge, when we 
dipped into the Famine Fund to pay for Chitral. What else is 
it sometimes made to pay for? We do not know. As Mill 
says again, speaking of India: “The most essential interests 
of the country may be mismanaged to almost any excess 
without attracting our notice.” 

The great tree of Imperialism has in our time shot up, until 
it bids fair to parcel out the world among a very few Great 
Powers. Those who call themselves “imperialists’—they 
belong almost without exception to one or other of these Great 
Powers—seem to think this tree, like the mustard seed of the 
parable, will be a shadow from the heat, a shelter from the 
tempest, a roosting place for the fowls of the air. But to 
others—and these are for the most part well acquainted with 
the history of great empires—it seems rather like the baleful 
upas tree, which spreads a wilderness wherever its shadow 
falls. 

There is one last consideration which I feel cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon, at the present moment. We Britishers 
need the warning most of all, but we are not the only nation 
bitten by the tarantula of “imperialism.” It is this: The 
qualities which enable a nation to obtain empire do not neces- 
sarily imply the qualities which keep it. The conqueror is not 
necessarily able to administer his conquered territory. A 
policy of constant “expansion” is of the very worst augury 
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for the stability of an empire, because it is the very worst edu- 
cation for an empire-keeper. It means that we are more occu- 
pied with getting new lands than with developing those we 
already possess; when this is the case, “expansion” weakens 
rather than strengthens. Citizens of an empire with a number 
of half-digested dependencies in every quarter of the globe 
may feel pride in looking at the map. But those flattering 
patches of color may only mean that the empire is vulnerable 
in every quarter of the globe. Tacitus perceived this, in his 
day, and we modern nations are more vulnerable by far. 
Formidable rivals surround us all—brought nearer by the 
great modern discoveries of steam and electricity. 
Expansion, unaccompanied by consolidation, is now, more 
than ever, an empire’s short cut to ruin. Consolidation re- 
quires much time, much patience, much undistracted atten- 
tion. If the would-be consolidator does his consolidation in 
the intervals of new expeditions, new expansions, he will infai- 
libly neglect the less exciting, the apparently less pressing 
work of consolidation, in order to give his whole attention to 
his new enterprise. The showy, quickly-earned results of con- 
quest or annexation, will even spoil him for the dull, plodding 
work of consolidation, development, and reconstruction, till 
he resembles a man who will not give himself time to digest 
one meal, before he begins to devour another. The qualities 
which make for conquest are so far from tending to develop 
those which we need in order to keep our conquests, that they 
directly tend to impair our true governing capacity. As 
Cavour said: “Any fool can govern with a state of siege.” 
But he cannot govern long. For a stable government, able to 
resist the shocks to which all governments are liable, we must 
have other qualities than those which suffice to take a town by 
storm, or put an enemy to the rout. The Power of the Sword 
has no roots in itself, and the empires which it founded all 
soon crumbled away, unless they were maintained by qualities 
of which the sword knows nothing, whose growth the sword 
can only hinder—and perhaps kill. Patient wisdom, far- 
seeing firmness, finely tempered with the instinct which knows 
when to yield; above all, the benevolent sagacity which un- 
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derstands how to weld old and new together in a community 
of interests—these are the qualities which found an empire on 
the rock. The sword only founds it on the sands. 
Mary A. M. MARKS. 
Lonpon, April 24, 1900. 





LIBERTY AND GOVERNMENT. 


THE two trisyllables, liberty and government, are probably 
as uncomfortable a pair of bed-fellows as it is easy to find. It 
is clear that they are connected; for both refer to the powers 
of individuals to do as they choose. And it is clearer still that 
there is some incompatibility of temper between them, for 
liberty suggests the withdrawal of restrictions, and govern- 
ment exists to enforce them. And so we find that Dr. Johnson, 
who defines liberty as the opposite of slavery, defines the 
neuter verb “to govern” as “to keep superiority,” “to behave 
with haughtiness,” and the definition certainly rings with the 
crack of the slave-driver’s whip. And yet there is an austere 
handsomeness about government hardly less attractive than 
the softer charms of liberty; and we can ill afford to lose 
either altogether,—to become anarchists in the one case, or in 
the other hopeless slaves and absolute tyrants. Mankind in 
general has praised each in turn, and the poets have not been 
so partial as might be supposed. 

“O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright! 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign.” 
So Addison serenades the one. But of the other Shakespeare 
says,— 
“*Tis government that makes them seem divine, 
The want thereof makes thee abominable.” 


And Homer with equal justice says, “Half the goodness of a 
man doth broad-browed Zeus take away when the day of 
slavery comes upon him;” and on the other hand, “Many 
lords are not good; let there be one lord.” Words, too, join 
issue and rank themselves on this side and that; “chaste” and 
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“disciplined” on the side of government, and opposite them 
it may be sufficient to set that noble word, as Lord Rosebery 
has called it, the word “liberal.” 

Clearly it is impossible to contrast the two principles abso- 
lutely as good and bad, to hold to the one and despise the 
other. If rightly understood, both are good, and both tend to 
the good of the individual. Liberty resists all interference 
with natural license, and government interferes with unnat- 
ural license. Such at least are their functions and their aims. 
But what license is natural, and what the reverse? It is the 
object of this paper to answer this question. It is not an easy 
one. Blackstone says that the English law recognizes the 
rights of children to life even before their birth. Fichte sug- 
gests that men have a right to opportunities of work. Yet it 
is possible that in an overcrowded town the birth of a child 
with a right to work may be a menace to the same rights in 
others; and it is certain that he cannot be helped to migrate 
without a very considerable trenching upon the liberties of the 
rate-payer. And yet both propositions seem reasonable enough. 

What is the natural extent, and what are the natural 
boundaries of individual liberty? This is our question, and 
it is a question of the most supreme practical importance; 
indeed, on the answer which we give to it in our inmost hearts, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, depends the answer that 
we give to all other political questions; for they all lead back 
to this at last, and are decided on the grounds upon which we 
decide this. Moreover there are many questions which make 
us openly discuss this one. Shall we insist on the children 
being vaccinated? Shall we force the publicans to close their 
houses on Sunday? Shall we speak of the blessed word 
“compulsion,” and call ourselves liberals—“freedom-men’— 
in the same breath? Certainly the main question is one which 
we are all bound to face, for until we have done so we can 
hardly be fit to decide those which depend upon it; and in these 
days reasons of state demand that we should all be statesmen, 
and, as Pericles said of the Athenians, we deem that man who 
does not concern himself with the affairs of the commonwealth 
not a harmless, but a useless person. When we consider that 
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every tax distinctly interferes with the liberty of someone, it 
becomes clear that the extent to which the state restricts the 
citizen is far greater than is usually supposed; and a very 
moderate amount of reflection will show us that the state can 
do nothing whatever without adding another restriction to 
those already in force. This may be right, or it may be wrong; 
the liberty of action which a new law curtails may be natural 
or not natural; but every bill which gets on to the statute- 
book, from a swine-fever bill to a disestablishment bill, if it 
adds to the liberty of some, diminishes that of others, and is, 
in fact, felt to do so. We have, therefore, two extreme and 
impossible alternatives,—to admit every law, because it is a 
governing of liberty, and government is good; or to reject 
every law because it is a governing of liberty, and liberty is 
good,—and between them we have the question which we have 
proposed above: What liberty is natural and right? What is 
its extent? And what its limitations? 

Politics assume a theory of right and wrong, and it will 
make no immediate difference to our decision on political 
questions whether we ask what is just or what is expedient, 
provided that we look at each political question from the im- 
partial standpoint of the nation as a whole rather than from 
that of the class or the individual. We need not, therefore, go 
further into the abstract questions of rights and duties, but 
may proceed at once to the business in hand. Our question, 
however, demands a certain elucidation, a word or two of 
what we might call political psychology. 

It is obvious that while liberty and government are con- 
trasted, they both spring from universal elements of human 
nature. We are all individual beings, and therefore liberty- 
men; and we are all social beings, and therefore association- 
men; and as association implies regulation,— for, as Plato 
said, the wholly unregulated cannot associate at all, and even 
gets on badly with himself,— it follows that we are govern- 
ment-men,—Ministerialists,—-as it were, and members of the 
Opposition at once, and yet not necessarily trimmers. And 
while the individualistic and the socialistic elements in us ap- 
pear to be on opposite sides, they sometimes betray their nat- 
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ural affinity in the most palpable way. It was, I think, first 
remarked by Sir James Stephen—and here we may claim 
exemption from further acknowledgments; this paper has 
little claim to originality, but claims of space are more pressing 
than claims of creditors—that of the three terms in the repub- 
lican battle-cry, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, the first two are 
individualistic and the third socialistic. And while society is 
nothing but individuals in association, individuals apart from 
association and society—fatherlandless fellows uninfluenced 
by the language and institutions of race or country are despic- 
able if they are not inconceivable—are, in short, not even 
individuals. 

No doubt the contrast is due to history. In the states of 
ancient Greece, which in this respect almost attained to the 
ideal though within a very narrow horizon, the contrast was 
unknown. To separate the man from the state, or the state 
from the church would have seemed to the Athenian like 
separating the male from the human, and the sentient from 
the conscious in the individual. But the Roman empire was 
too vast for the citizen of Britain or of Syria to feel its unity. 
It is indeed possible that had Julius Czsar lived he might have 
carried out his noble ideal of imbuing every provincial with a 
pride in Roman citizenship; and it is probable that he might 
have developed the germs of representation which it appears 
that we owe largely to him. But the traditional policy of the 
Roman Liberals, sublimated and partly carried into effect by 
Julius, needed a greater spirit than even that of his successors 
to enable it to win its way to realization; and the Roman 
empire, while on the one hand it was a vast organization in 
which few provincials felt much patriotic pride, on the other 
allowed too great a laxity to the subordinate states and 
granted them too much of what Suetonius calls the license of 
self-destruction. The church did rather less than nothing to 
remedy this state of things. It allied itself with the state, 
thereby making it impossible for itself to supersede it; and it 
remained distinct, thereby refusing to transform it. It became 
as unwieldy as the Roman empire, and the provincial Christian 
was left inevitably out of touch with the head organization of 
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his church. Far better, surely, the smaller unities of the old 
Greek states, which, if they were narrow, at least succeeded in 
making every member an organic and conscious member of the 
whole. At any rate the empire and the church became immense 
semi-mythical figures, with which many a citizen and church- 
man in outlying countries, such as our own, felt himself in 
antagonism; and it was an inevitable development of this situ- 
ation that in the course of time dumb antagonism should grow 
into outspoken revolt. The doctrine of the Reformation was 
that of the private judgment. “Rome,” a Reformer theologian 
writes, “would substitute the authority of the church for the 
private judgment.” And in politics the struggle between the 
king and the supreme Pontiff or Roman emperor was of the 
same kind; and it was felt to be the struggle of the individual 
country against the cecumenical society ; while within the realm 
of England the commons were for a long period hardly recog- 
nized as persons at all by the eyes of the law; the dreary wars 
of the Roses had taught them that thev were pawns and had 
no more than the pawn’s interest in the game; the church 
habituated the people to looking away from the state, and when 
it began to teach private judgment the doctrine was found to 
be no less applicable to politics than to theology. In this way, 
then, it came about that the individual could feel that his only 
connection with the state was one of mute opposition. 

We have hitherto used the word society almost indiscrimi- 
nately ; and it is high time to justify this procedure, or at least 
to acknowledge that it is deliberate. If the individual is the 
private person, then as far as restrictions go it makes little 
difference to him how he is restricted, whether by public 
opinion or by the police, so long as the restriction is operative. 
Politics regards the individual alone and society not at all, in 
so far as it is possible to treat society apart from the individual. 
Looking at the matter, then, from the point of view of the in- 
dividual, and finding that to the individual compulsion by 
agency of the state or of society in general is indifferent, Mill 
was clearly right in extending the question of government as 
contrasted with individual liberty to all cases of government 
of the individual by the society in whatever form; and in this 
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respect Mr. Herbert Spencer is his inferior. The connection 
of the state and public opinion is indubitable. That the state 
should go beyond the maximum accepted by public opinion 
is an impossibility, or at least the state is thereby committing 
suicide by driving the society of which it is the organization 
to disorganize and destroy it, and found another upon its bones. 
Public opinion varies in extent like the powers of political au- 
thorities; it may correspond to the parish council, or it may 
correspond to the Holy Roman Empire, but as far as it is able 
to exercise compulsion upon the individual,—to make him ob- 
serve the rules of decency, to prescribe, within certain limits, 
his fashion of dress,—so far it comes into our question. The 
general question, then, in its final form is, How far and in what 
cases is the public justified in interfering, by whatever means, 
with the will of the individual? 

How has this interference been exercised in history? It 
would be tempting to make a survey of the laws of Moses and 
of Greece, in this connection, and, indeed, of all the codes 
accessible to us, ancient or modern. But this is a work for 
many volumes, and as it is we have a long enough stretch of 
high-road in front of us to forbid our trespassing up the lanes 
which lead out of it. It may, however, be well to take a cursory 
glance at some points in the history of state action in England. 
The story is a well-known one, and it could hardly be better 
told than it has been by Mr. Herbert Spencer until we come to 
our own times. I trust that he will not account it robbery if 
I venture to appropriate many of his illustrations. In feudal 
times it is true that there were limitations on the king’s power; 
in Jocelin of Brakelond, for instance, we read that it could be 
questioned by a convent, and no one supposes that the king had 
absolute power over his barons. But this merely shows that 
the king was not sole governor, and the question remains how 
the government, whatever its composition, used its power. 
There is no doubt that the methods of early government were 
paternal and interfering to a degree, which, whether justifi- 
able or not at the time, would now be intolerable. As late as 
James I. we have a law enacting how much ale should be sold 
for a penny; a law of Edward III. forbids Englishmen to send 
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any staple goods abroad for sale on pain of death and confisca- 
tion, in the hope that thereby foreigners would be compelled to 
come to England: when they came they were compelled to 
reside with inspectors, whose duty it was to see their cargoes 
sold and the proceeds invested in English goods within a stated 
time, and to send to the Exchequer accounts of each merchant’s 
proceedings. At the same time laborers were forced to work 
at a stated wage, and accordingly traders were forced to sell 
them the necessities of life at a stated rate. Sumptuary laws 
were common enough under the Tudors, and that renowned 
defender of the faith, Charles IL., reflecting no doubt that in 
the midst of life we are in death, prescribed the stuff of which 
grave-clothes were to be made. It is interesting to us at this 
period to read that the game of football was censured and 
opposed by Edward II. (1314) and Edward III. (1349) ; that 
Henry IV. (1401), Henry VIII., and Elizabeth attempted to 
suppress it, and that it was finally stamped out about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. But it is not necessary to multiply 
instances. The first period of the history of state interference 
with the individual in England is one of active operation on 
the part of the state. 

The next begins when this interference was felt to be tyran- 
nical, and the teaching of the reformers, of the Puritans and 
of English philosophy, and especially of Locke, expressed and 
enforced this feeling, and there arose a settled spirit of antag- 
onism to the government, factitiously fostered by the change 
of dynasty from the Stuarts to the Hanoverians which drove 
the conservatism of the country into opposition. And up to 
the middle of this century Bentham and Mill, and all the 
philosophic radicals of politics, directed their efforts to remov- 
ing the galling restrictions upon individual liberty which gov- 
ernment had imposed. The personal liberty of the individual 
was not finally secured till the end of the seventeenth century ; 
the equitable treatment of the poor in magistrates’ courts and 
of certain special classes, such as lunatics, has scarcely been 
secured in this; but the great work of the early Liberals was 
the abolition of restrictions on trade, and on political and 
religious belief; and now that the principle of free trade has 
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been established in England, and we have abolished tests, dis- 
established the Irish Church, and secured the ballot, we seem 
to have entered upon a third epoch. 

Mr. Gladstone once said that, while he rejoiced in the work 
that had been done, he did not envy those who had to take up 
the work of the coming century: the work accomplished was 
the necessary work of destruction, the work of the future was 
the work of building up. Mr. Gladstone was a greater man 
than he himself admitted, and he had not left the constructive 
work wholly to the future. But certainly his remark is notable 
as marking a change. The change is this, that whereas the old 
Liberals strove to reduce the restrictive powers of the govern- 
ment, the new Liberalism, when in office, has gone far beyond 
this, and has conceived the idea of legislating for the positive 
benefit of its subjects in a manner almost comparable to that of 
the ancient Athenians. It clears open spaces, it removes unin- 
habitable houses, it educates children, it constructs public 
works, it carries our letters, and it sometimes even attempts to 
build houses for artisans. Now in all this it is taxing some of 
its citizens at its own pleasure, regardless whether they like it 
or not, for the benefit of themselves or others; and it is there- 
fore building up new restrictions, for taxation is a restriction 
of the individual’s liberty to spend his income as he chooses. 
Nor is this all; it establishes a church, and thereby, according 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, compels citizens to support a theolog- 
ical system of which they may disapprove. It interferes with 
natural competition by patronizing the colleges of physicians 
and of surgeons; it directly violates personal liberty by com- 
pelling house-builders and others to observe the laws of sanita- 
tion, and it threatens to surrender to the ever-increasing 
demands of medical men for the state enforcement of the 
particular nostrum of each, often only purchasable at the cost 
of a flagrant infringement of individual freedom. And all this 
in the name of liberty. 

When the Protestants came into power in England, having 
delivered the country from the samewhat dominant tyranny of 
Rome, they signalized their triumph by establishing a vigilant 
tyranny of public opinion. No sooner have our Liberals 
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succeeded in casting off their chains than they forge far 
heavier ones for their neighbors. It seems that there is no 
deliverance from domination; mankind is a weary Titan 
groaning beneath the mountain weight placed on its limbs; 
what matter who is standing on the summit, magnificent king 
or eloquent demagogue? 

Such are the facts, and such the state of mind to which their 
contemplation reduces certain old-fashioned Liberals. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer accuses the Liberal party of having deserted 
its old task of removing restrictions and set itself to the hope- 
less and disastrous task of legislating for the positive good of 
the people; and as this is admitted without the appearance of 
any symptoms of penitence, he proceeds to read Liberalism a 
lecture on mistaking its own principles, and after a lengthy 
dissertation, illustrative of confusions in general, and partic- 
ularly confusions of fish and shell-fish, of crustaceans and 
mollusks, he says that the root error of Liberalism lies in 
mistaking the removal of restriction, which was the traditional 
policy, for an attempt to benefit the people, which is the new 
policy (‘“Manvs. State,” p.282). Butthe factisthat Mr. Spencer 
has himself palpably fallen into the error of which he accuses 
Liberalism. He says (op. cit. p. 279), “They (Liberals) have 
lost sight of the truth that in times past Liberalism habitually 
stood for individual freedom versus state coercion.” Now a 
very small amount of reflection is sufficient to show that this 
never can have been the policy of Liberalism, if freedom is 
understood in a sense which would be crossed by the modern 
legislation to which Mr. Spencer objects. For Liberalism has 
never interfered with checks because they are checks, but be- 
cause they are checks to healthy development: otherwise it 
would have started with a prejudice in favor of repealing the 
criminal code. The old Liberalism never attempted to interfere 
with the natural powers of fathers over their children, or of 
masters over their servants. It left unquestioned those checks 
which it felt to be the checks of unnatural license, and it thereby 
showed that its interference with checks was not its central 
principle, as Mr. Spencer supposes, but the particular applica- 
tion, demanded by the particular time, of its true principle, 
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which is to foster by all means, negative or positive, the full 
natural development of its citizens. And it is interesting to see 
how our view is confirmed by the above-quoted remark of Mr. 
Gladstone, the statesman in whom the Liberalism of the past 
is transformed into the Liberalism of the future by the eternal 
principle which is at the root of all Liberalism whatever. 

The two most distinguished individualistic writers, Mill and 
Mr. Spencer, are alike in this that they both seek for some 
hard and fast rule which will enable them to settle all political 
disputes by bringing them to book. And without stopping to 
ask for the end of political action, they enunciate the means, 
and having enunciated it, there being, er hypothesi, nothing 
prior to it, they naturally mistake it for the end. This is clearly 
the way in which Mr. Spencer has fallen into his mistake with 
regard to Liberalism. But Mill also begins with no proper 
statement of the end of politics; and in his book on Liberty 
commences by singing its praises without waiting to explain 
how the liberty of his ode differs from the workingman’s 
liberty to beat his wife. The advantages of individuality are 
conspicuous. They are not peculiarly the property of the 
individualist. All of us aim in politics at the good of the in- 
dividual. Strong character is what we should all like to see 
in our citizens. But the individualist is impressed with the 
distinction between the individual and society, and views with 
a jealous eye all action of the state affecting the individual. 
He considers it an evil that the state should have to act at all, 
and Mr. Spencer actually maintains that the interference of 
criminal law with it is immoral (“Social Statics,” pp. 115, 
116). Let us trace the development of this theory. 

Under the present system the evils of government are 
mainly,— 

(1) That it is unbusiness-like. This has to a large extent 
been remedied of recent years. It is quite possible that Mr. 
Spencer’s writings may have contributed not a little to this 
result. 

(2) That it is too rigid, as opposed to the flexibility of in- 
dividual action, and that it is therefore irritating. 
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(3) That it is enervating to individuality as the individual 
tends to lean on the community, as is seen on the continent. 

(4) That it sometimes errs gravely; as when it enacted the 
Old Poor Law with its principle of supplementing laborer’s 
wages from the rates. 

(5) That it is comparatively callous, and tends to admit of 
the rise of taxes until they become an insupportable piece of 
tyranny. 

(6) That it tends to increase its activity more and more as 
it more and more blights the counteracting forces of individ- 
uality, thus at once inflaming the disease and destroying the 
remedy. 

Mill enlarges on the menace to individuality of an overstrong 
public opinion, and Mr. Spencer writes in a panic of the coming 
slavery. Government, he shows, is already interfering in a 
wholesale way with trade, by factory laws, by regulating the 
hours of labor, by enforcing sanitary conditions, by establish- 
ing hosts of inspectors. Already it is making the virtuous pay 
for the idle,and theatens to do so more in the future. The people 
now have the power; education breeds discontent and aptitude 
for being gulled by optimists like Ruskin and William Morris; 
parties truckle to the electorate, and the press makes matters 
worse. Socialism advances; and socialism is slavery. The 
state threatens to become sole householder, sole railway-man- 
ager, sole ship-owner, sole tobacconist. Officials threaten to 
become supreme; and as for the end, let the reader take this 
passage commenting on a wild utterance of Democratic Feder- 
ation, “We may suspect that the heads of the ideal society 
desired, would be but little deterred by considerations of equity 
from pursuing whatever policy they thought needful: a policy 
which would always be one identified with their own suprem- 
acy. It would need but a war with an adjacent society, or 
some internal discontent demanding forcible suppression, to at 
once transform a socialistic administration into a grinding 
tyranny like that of ancient Peru; under which the mass of the 
people, controlled by grades of officials, and leading lives that 
were inspected out-of-doors and in-doors, labored for the sup- 


port of the organization which regulated them, and were left 
Vol. X.—No. 4. 30 
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with but a bare subsistence for themselves. And then would 
be completely revived, under a different form, that régime of 
status, that system of compulsory cooperation, the decaying 
tradition of which is represented by the old Toryism, and to- 
wards which the new Toryism is carrying us back ?’”’* 

After reading the accounts written by Mr. Spencer and 
others of the principles of modern legislation, the actual statute- 
book is the tamest reading imaginable. Page after page of 
careful and detailed legislation, and only here and there an 
enactment which common sense could question for a moment 
on the score of socialistic bias. But whether the existing state 
of things makes us glad or sorry, we must ask what the indi- 
vidualist would have in its stead. Mi£ll proposes for society 
two mutually complementary principles of action and inaction: 

(1) “The individual is not accountable to society for his 
actions in so far as these concern the interest of no person but 
himself.” 

(2) “For such actions are as prejudicial to the interests of 
others, the individual is accountable, and may be subjected to 
either social or legal punishment, if society is of opinion that 
either the one or the other is requisite for its protection.” 

Mr. Spencer starts with the principle that nature is the true 
builder and the only healer in politics. And he goes on to say 
that we must leave nature to take her course, and content our- 
selves with insuring liberty for the individual, provided only 
that other individuals can have the same liberty as we give 
to the one individual under our protection. It will be suff- 
cient to recite the list of departments in which Mr. Spencer 
thinks that the individualistic principle forbids the state to 
operate. Probably, in the sense in which he understands indi- 
viduality, he is right. The state then has no business to regu- 
late commerce, to establish a church, to enact poor laws of any 
kind, to educate the children, to assist in colonization, to inter- 
vene between ignorance and its fatal consequences in sanitary 
matters, to establish a mint, to manage postal and telegraphic 


arrangements, and to erect light-houses. 





*“Man vs. State,” ed. 1892, pp. 325, 3206. 
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It is remarkable that Mr. Spencer, with his principle of leav- 
ing nature to take its course, should exclude from his concep- 
tion of nature the moral and political operations of man; as if 
he thought that the normal man stood aloof from all inter- 
course with his kind. Again, it is startling to find that a writer 
who lays claim so forcibly to a reputation for treating politics 
as a branch of science should be conspicuous among political 
thinkers for neglecting the factor of environment in politics, 
attempting to treat the individual as if he had none. 

But apart from this the theory that the claims of individual- 
ity make it necessary for society to legislate against acts in 
which the agent interferes with the liberty of others, and inad- 
missible for it to legislate except with this object, seems to 
break down before the following considerations : 

(1) It is impossible to distinguish between public acts which 
are self-protective and public acts which are self-assertive. 
Mr. Spencer in one passage includes acts which constitute a 
nuisance among acts which merit public prohibition (“Man vs. 
State,” p. 399), but this would cover almost every imaginable 
point of resistance to the absolute will of a tyrannical society. 
Yet Mr. Spencer is clearly right in holding that acts which con- 
stitute a nuisance do trench upon the liberty of society. ‘The 
definition is, therefore, either far too broad or else too inexact 
for its practical employment to be possible. 

(2) If we reject Mr. Spencer’s interpretation as too broad 
and include among public acts of self-protection, or acts which 
the state may legitimately perform, only such as prohibit acts 
of positive interference with personal liberty, apart from the 
immense practical and theoretical difficulties of distinguishing 
between positive and passive interference, we find our new 
definition too narrow to satisfy the experienced common sense 
of political thinkers. Unlimited competition is a gigantic evil; 
nobody maintains that we ought to sit still and watch the 
wealth of nations being poured into the sea by strikes and lock- 
outs, if only a satisfactory method of interference were dis- 
coverable; nor would any one really regard the intervention of 
the state as an evil to set against the good of putting a stop 
to the disturbance in trade, supposing the discovery made, 
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irrespective of the question whether such interference had been 
demanded by an infringement of personal liberty on the part 
of either employers or employed. The theory is thus seen to 
be in conflict with political experience. 

(3) The reasons which impel us to this theory would drive 
us to refuse to the state all right of interference whatever; 
surely, for instance, it would distinctly tend to foster the manly 
virtues of individuals if we left them to defend themselves 
against pick-pockets, instead of enervating them by teaching 
them to rely on the state in the matter. On the other hand it 
is difficult to see why on the reasons assigned the state should 
take sides with the pick-pocket any less than with his victim, 
seeing that the latter, either by resistance or by precaution 
almost always actively interferes with the former in the free 
discharge of his function of stealing. The state should cer- 
tainly punish the pick-pocket for robbing his victim, but it 
would also find itself compelled to punish the victim should he 
in any way resist his assailant, and if Mr. Spencer’s theory of 
nuisances were accepted, the fact of having inaccessible or 
empty pockets would of itself furnish grounds for a construc- 
tive charge of passive resistance and constitute an offence 
against the first principle of the individualistic state. In any 
case the theory proves to be anarchical. 

(4) In the ordinary sense of the word, temptation is volun- 
tary, and if the state is to do all it can to insure to the individual 
the liberty of voluntary action, it must scrupulously assist men 
and women in sin so far as to prevent any interference with 
them in the moment of temptation. Nor may it diminish the 
number of opportunities of sin; it is therefore bound to pro- 
tect and patronize the betting-ring and the brothel, and this 
without that compunction which it feels, or ought to feel, in 
threatening the assassin. 

(5) All individualist arguments tell against association of 
any kind; for the individual is opposed not particularly to the 
kingdom or the empire, but to organized society in any form 
whatever. Otherwise, how is it that we are not compelled, if 
we admit opposition in the case of a kingdom, to deny it in the 
case of an empire, or vice versa? As has been already shown, 
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the principle on which individualists limit state interference 
would compel them, if consistent, to limit all associations, how- 
ever voluntary, in the same way, beginning with the family. 
Either, then, we must forbid all societies to act except within 
the limits assigned to the state, or reject the theory in politics 
as well as in the regulation of smaller and more elementary 


associations. 

(6) As Mr. Spencer understands nature—that is, taking 
good and bad as equally natural—his principle that the evil of 
state action consists in interference with nature is fatal to all 
doctors and ministers of religion, if, indeed, it is not fatal to all 
action whatever, with the alternative that we are to bring into 
operation our moral natures, and all the intolerance of evil 


which they display. 

(7) Strong individual natures are produced by opposition: 
to forbid opposition then, as Mill does, is to diminish rather 
than to increase the individuality of our citizens. On the other 
hand, law is good not only for the person protected, but for 
many individuals who are helped by it to refrain from a tempta- 
tion to which they might otherwise succumb. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to regard law as essentially an evil for individuality ; 
and this self-styled individualism is but an awkward nurse 
who overlays her charge. 

We must clearly begin again to lay our foundations. The 
individualist theory has broken down. Practically, it condemns 
itself by condemning such institutions as the post-office; and 
it only succeeds in presenting a state in operation at all by be- 
ing false to itself and admitting socialistic elements to which 
it has less than no right on its own presuppositions. We must 
either allow unlimited competition, curtail or altogether abolish 
the action of the state, do the same to the family and the club, 
interfere, if we interfere at all, to protect vice, and otherwise 
prohibit the action of individuals except where it goes with the 
stream of nature; or, if we are not prepared for all this, which 
it is impossible that we should be, the purely individualistic 
theory must be abandoned. 

In reconstructing let us avoid the mistake which we pointed 
out in the individualistic writers, and begin by enunciating our 
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purpose in politics. That purpose is the welfare of the citizens. 
Citizens are individuals; the welfare, then, of which we are 
in quest, is the welfare of individuals, whatever that may be. 
But at least this much is clear: that there is nothing good for 
the individual which remains outside of his life and does not 
imply his enjoyment of it. It follows, then, that we aim at pro- 
moting the spontaneous individual life, and that, as life cannot 
be created, our task is to secure for it opportunities of develop- 
ment and expansion. 

The principle of state action is that the state should do noth- 
ing that individuals can do equally well (using the word “well” 
as referring to the end of state action as already presented )— 
otherwise, there is danger of enervation; and on the other hand 
that it should do everything conducive to the welfare of the 
citizens which individuals do ill, and it well—otherwise energy 
is wasted by impotent attempts. 

We have already enumerated some of the disadvantages of 
state action. Let us now admit that it has compensating ad- 
vantages. Let us admit that the state has more power, more 
opportunity to obtain knowledge, more certainty of continu- 
ity in policy, more common sense and freedom from mono- 
mania. It thus can often “facilitate readjustment,” as Hegel 
said, where individual action would spend itself in vain, and 
where nature would operate only after zons, and not without 
convulsion and upheaval. 

Considering these advantages and disadvantages, circum- 
stances may guide us to a right decision in each particular case, 
whether we shall employ the machinery of society or wait for 
individual enterprise. 

With regard to public intervention, we may, still keeping 
our object in view, draw up rules such as the following, which 
are founded merely on common sense. 

A. The moral interference of public opinion must be truthful 
and impartial, and censure crime, of whatever kind, with the 


spirit appropriate to it—being careful, for instance, to punish 
Philistinism, but not to mete out to it the castigation due to 
immorality. 

B. The armed interference of the law must,— 
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(1) Not interfere where interference is uncalled for, 1. ¢., 
where there is no obstacle to the growth of individuals. 

(2) Nor where interference with crime would mean ham- 
pering natural development, as, e. g., in the family, where it is 
impossible to interfere without doing more harm than good. 
Interference with small misdeeds here would, as has been said, 
be like extracting an eyelash with fire-tongs. You would put 
out the eye, and you would leave the lash. 

(3) Nor where public opinion does not accept state action. 
Otherwise the public will overthrow the state. At the same 
time the pubiic will accept more than it would propose, and 
what it has once accepted it is very soon ready to regard as the 
normal. Progress is therefore possible; as the state may edu- 
cate the public by steadily acting on principles higher than the 
public would propose, but not higher than it is prepared to 
accept. 

(4) There must be no general legislation for particular 
hard cases. 

(5) The state must procure the fullest information both of 
the general laws of sociology, political economy, history, and 
ethics, and of the particular technicalities of the subject with 
which it is dealing. 

With these rules observed, we may set out to do all we can 
to develop our individuals. What, then, is an individual, and 
what is his development? It is impossible to answer this ques- 
tion without speaking of truths deeper than are often or easily 
mentioned in political discussion. But here we are on the 
threshold of the shrine within which our secret is hid. It is 
the secret of all life and of all politics. Throughout we have 
been haunted by the opposition of liberty and government, of 
individualistic and socialistic within the same being. Let us 
pass within the veil into the very crypt of our being, and we 
shall see the two distinct and yet united so as to satisfy all our 
practical needs if it still confronts us with an insoluble prob- 
lem and an answer which is an impossible fact, for our spirits 
are such as to contain within themselves all these contradic- 
tions. Strip them of all false accretions and they stand out, 
the spirits of individuals, strengthening their individuality as 
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they grow in strength, enforcing union with others as they 
grow in individuality. The spirit of life is entirely good, and 
there is no goodness apart from it. And the spirit of life is 
in our individuality. It follows, then, that by purging it of all 
which, whether within or without the soul of man, hampers its 
proper development, we are enabling individuality to assert 
itself. Goodness is one, and yet multiform as life, whose cor- 
relative it is. Therefore foster this divine spirit in men, and 
you get a tendency to uniform goodness coupled with a ten- 
dency to ever-increasing variety. On no account, then, can 
we refrain from interfering with the evil in man, because it is 
evil; for as evil it directly militates against the principle of 
individuality itself, namely, the spirit of spontaneous life. 

Now the nature of this spirit commands our attention, and 
the practical end of this discussion will shortly appear. For 
as life develops it goes through various stages. Between the 
animate and the inanimate connection can as yet neither be 
demonstrated nor denied. And it is possible that the magnif- 
icent intuition of St. Paul and of Hegel, according to which 
the whole creation is a hierarchy rising up towards the full ex- 
pression of its divinity in the Divine Person, may eventually 
be proved empirically. But at least it is certain that above the 
inanimate, the principle of life is one, taking in its development 
the three forms of the sentient, the zsthetic, and the intel- 
lectual. Now, starting with the experience of educationalists, 
we find that the proper development of the first leads on to the 
second, and that of the second on to the third. Each forms an 
intrinsic part of the life of the individual, and each is therefore 
part of the end of politics. In a word, what politics aims at 1s 
to produce in its citizens the sentient, the zsthetic, and the 
intellectual life of the spirit, each in completion. 

In all this the state must move in accordance with the rules 
laid down by the nature of things; whether we have tabulated 
them aright or not is another question; but it is certain that 
we cannot break those rules, “the eternal verities,” as Carlyle 
calls them. “The sun,” said Heraclitus, “cannot transgress his 
bounds; if he should, the dreadful goddesses of necessity, 
daughters of justice, would hale him back again.” 
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And now, in developing this national spirit, we must not 
attempt to move one portion apart from the others, to drag 
along the stomach and leave the head behind, or vice versa. 
We must attempt to elevate, but this should be a tendency 
rather than an event. We must, according to the principles 
already laid down, become more educative; but we must see 
to it that we do not lose our national spirit when wars have 
ceased, and all men can admire a fine building. Probably we 
shall be more likely to encourage football than to repress it 
after the fashion of the Tudors. 

What deductions can we make from these principles? It is 
unnecessary to say that these deductions are far from being a 
complete program. 

Firstly, with regard to physica! life, society must superintend 
the action of nature, rectifying it and directing it where circum- 
stances call for action. It should not check population, as long 
as there are spheres calling for workmen; it should tend to 
put individuals to the work to which they are called by their 
nature rather than by the accidents of their parents’ station in 
life. It should follow the dictates of nature with regard to the 
question of women’s position in the world, not coercing, but 
letting nature express itself. It may undertake difficult tasks 
like the clearing of unhealthy neighborhoods, the direction of 
railway building. It must protect its citizens at once against 
violence at home and abroad, and against monstrous taxation 
to meet this violence. 

Secondly, it must exercise a superintendence over the moral 
welfare of its citizens; and this because morality is at the root 
of all life higher than animal life. It therefore establishes a 
church with this purpose, or, rather, in this aspect of its oper- 
ation it is a church. The church should beware of confining 
its interests to morality and neglecting zsthetic and intellectual 
life, and the state should beware of neglecting to lay the 
foundations of character strongly by the proper performance 
of its ecclesiastical duties. The state also enforces certain 
moral laws, such as the laws of marriage, and for the same 
reason, namely, because morality is found to lie at the root of 
the whole matter. 
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Thirdly, the state must give its children the highest educa- 
tion. It should not be content with influencing its children in 
infancy, but it should insure for them libraries, picture galleries, 
beautiful architecture, music, art of all kinds—perhaps especial- 
ly dramatic art—that, as Plato says, from all quarters the sense 
of beauty may flow into the soul, and harmonize it like a breeze 
from a pure country carrying health along with it. And we 
notice in passing that this work is peculiarly satisfactory 
because it is never felt by individuality to be a degradation to 
allow the state to see to it. Yet we remain far behind ancient 
Athens in this respect. 

When society undertakes to produce good character in its 
children, it ends with the intellectual; at which stage the 
citizen understands his relations to others and to society in 
general. His character is trained; and he is the perfection of 
what we call a gentleman, the perfect presentation of modesty 
and self-reliance together, coupled by the highest culture. 
Society should not be content as long as one of her children 
falls short of this ideal. 

Now, as it advances, the spirit becomes its own guardian, and 
external is replaced by internal restraint, just as in a family the 
children when grown to maturity are no longer governed by 
the parents, but perform that service for themselves. In 
society, law must still remain as long as there is a criminal 
minority ; but the majority will hardly be aware of its existence. 
Thus progress of national education in this highest sense, 
undertaken by society in all its forms, is naturally accompanied 
by an extension of local self-government. Moreover, this is 
met by a remarkable development in the life of the spirit, which 
as it grows extends its interests from the ego to the family, and 
thence to the club, parish, guild, college, county, constituency, 
country, kind. Its interest in each must be maintained, and 
this is the test of the natural growth of the political spirit; its 
cosmopolitanism is not empty, but goes with an intense but 
unexclusive clannishness. 

Thus as the proper life of society develops, the state becomes 
more educative as progress in its citizens enables it to supersede 
force by education, external by internal restraint; it extends 
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and intensifies our interests; and its functions become more 
positive and less negative, the duty of propagating the true and 
healthy and beautiful and good more and more tending to 
supersede that of self-defence against the false and sickly and 


ugly and base. 

It is obvious that we are speaking of an endless process; but 
as the geologist postulates infinity of tirne in the past, so may 
the politician in the future. Every statesman must be proud to 
contribute to this end, which is indeed the consummation of the 
entire creation’s tendency; only, if work seems long and 
progress slow, let him reflect, when tempted to act at the 
prompting of impatience, that truth is the daughter of time and 
not of authority. 


Cantheprincipleslaid down in the foregoing pages be applied 
to international politics? At first sight it might appear that 
there was no connection between the principles of the relation 
between a state and its members on the one hand, and the 
questions of international relationship on the other. But in 
criticizing individualism we observed (fifth argument, page 
452) that it was impossible to contrast the individual with the 
state, without at the same time contrasting him with all other 
associations; and just as the individualist is forced to apply 
his principle af state-action to the action of the family, so his 
opponent is bound to extend his, so as to govern the wider 
social intercourse of international relations; for the broader 
principles of government by father or by king, are not peculiar 
to the particular form of association in which they first appear, 
but have to be explained by the principles which regulate asso- 
ciation in general, and this can not be confined within the front- 
iers which form the delimitation of states. Friction and hos- 
tility alone prove the fact of association beyond the borders of 
the state; and the fact once realized immediately calls for the 
application of that branch of ethics which deals with external 
relationships as a whole. 

In the previous inquiry we examined the conditions under 
which a state may be permitted, or compelled, to interfere with 
the individual. We have already seen the necessity of extend- 
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ing these principles to international relationships, which, as 
a species of association, must necessarily be governed by the 
laws of all association. But while this necessity drives us for- 
ward, we are at once confronted by the difficulty that there 
is in world-relationships no association answering to the state 
in the ordinary political relationship. We need not inquire 
whether, between the unity of the nation and the unity of 
humanity, there are intermediate unities, such as unities of 
East and West; for, in any case, these unities resemble the 
larger unity of humanity in not being organized. The present 
generation has witnessed a temperary concert of some of the 
great powers, but this has had but a spasmodic existence and 
a very closely confined sphere of operations. Still, just as in 
reviewing a cyclopian society, where every man does what is 
right in his own eyes, we, looking backwards, consider the 
individuals as necessarily discharging in their intercourse with 
each other many of the functions more naturally performed by 
the state; so, looking forwards, we can regard the interaction 
of states as a work naturally belonging to a union of states 
not yet existing; and, moreover, if we can regard logical and 
disregard chronological priority, we can consider this union as 
prior to the particular state, just as the state is logically prior 
to the individual, and hold that the individual, in the absence 
of the state, exercises political authority, and the state in the 
absence of a union of states exercises an authority attaching 
to, and derived from, that not yet realized entity. Moreover, 
organization comes after public opinion, and there is already 
something like a public opinion of the world, though .in class- 
ifying this, owing to its actual existence, we should be com- 
pelled to make explicit the distinction, which it was previously 
only necessary to suggest, between a union of humanity and a 
union intermediate between that and the union of the state. 
We may, for the present purpose, be content to use the very 
unphilosophic expression, the opinion of the civilized world. 
We can, accordingly, speak of a society of states and of a 
state of states; the former being already articulate, while the 
latter is not yet realized. It is clear then that just as all inter- 
ference between individuals comes within the cognizance of 
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the state and society, which can encourage it, permit it, or 
check it, in whatever way seems most suitable, whether by the 
expression of public opinion, or by the active exertion of law; 
so all interference between states comes within the cognizance 
of the state, or society of states, which can, and should, act 
in a similar way, if it is sufficiently strong to do so. Thus 
every state which declares war on another, whether it desires 
it or not, and whether it knows it or not, appeals to the opinion 
of the society of states, and usurps its dormant prerogatives. 

There is, therefore, no difficulty in applying the rules of 
state-action to the interaction of states. When intercourse 
becomes more general, and public opinion—a quantity even 
now no longer negligible—has advanced and grown stronger, 
it may be possible to formulate and organize it. Meanwhile, 
states must act without law, because there is no authority above 
them, but according to the law which should inspire that higher 
authority, supposing it to exist, and which is already active 
within the limits of the state itself. We therefore transfer 
bodily to the science of international politics the rules pre- 
scribed for the state (pages 454, 455). Hence, one state may, 
and, therefore must, interfere with another: (1) if it does so 
with the object of protecting and fostering life in the fullest 
sense of the term, (provided that it does this with singleness 
of eye, not allowing the title, “defender of the faith,” to be 
a pretext for baser motives; and provided that the extent and 
manner of the interference which it occasions is commensurate 
with that which it sets out to check) ; (2) if its interference is 
called for by preceding interference; (3) if its interference will 
further more life than it hinders; (4) if it does not allow a 
general interference for the sake of particular cases; (5) if it 
acts on the most perfect knowledge attainable, conscientiously 
refusing to neglect light from any quarter, and actively search- 
ing for light wherever it may be found: (6) if its interference 
tends to make further interference eventually unnecessary, by 
promoting, directly or indirectly, but not superseding, the ideal 
of self-government. 

We would add two remarks, both concerning the peculiar 
double position of the state as at once litigant and judge. First, 
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if we regard the power naturally belonging to the state of 
states as put into commission, that part which falls in the first 
instance to the lot of each state must be supposed to be that 
which concerns its own subjects, otherwise it will hardly be 
possible to meet the requirements of rule 4. Experience and 
the analogy of the delegations of power made by the state, on 
the whole tend to enforce this inference. On the other hand, 
if nations interfere with each other to protect their own inter- 
ests, they have not the advantage of detachment which enables 
the state to judge impartially between its subjects. Extreme 
caution and carefulness of self-examination is therefore neces- 
sary in applying the first, which is the general rule, and exclud- 
ing all motives besides the one assumed. 

Secondly, the question of the relation of laws to justice, 
which hardly seemed worth mentioning in the previous dis- 
cussion, now becomes a matter of the first importance. In the 
state, the infringement of written law, if committed by a sub- 
ject, is called rebellion; if by the government, tyranny, the 
original meaning of the word “tyrant’’ signifying a governor, 
who, whether for good or for ill, exceeded the law. Aristotle 
(“Eth.” v. 10), following Plato (“‘Politicus,” pp. 294-5), 
gives some account of the conflict between equity and law. 
For various reasons, law may fail to express justice, and 
in such cases justice, which is the origin of all law, itself de- 
mands the evasion of law; in other words, the spirit of law is 
at feud with the letter ; or, if the object of law is the protection 
of life, and the rigidity of written law has become an obstacle 
to life, healthy vitality will, and should, break through the 
dead writing, in the name of the living principle which origin- 
ally dictated it. Now, while the sanction of law consists en- 
tirely in the implicit morality of its spirit, the iniquity of law- 
breaking consists entirely in opposition to that spirit, and to the 
letter as expressing it. It might appear, therefore, that, as 
Aristotle would seem to suggest, the smallest discrepancy be- 
tween the two would justify what he calls equity, which is the 
obverse of what we call rebellion and tyranny. But we shall 
find it necessary to modify this teaching when we remember 
that the letter of the law represents the spirit for the majority 
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of men, who even regard a piece of legislation as a new law 
rather than as a fresh attempt to reaffirm the old. We must, 
therefore, be careful not to shock the conscience of men, and 
thereby so far weaken the force of all agreements, by evading 
law in our own interests, except where extreme cases of legal 
oppression make such evasion necessary. Bearing in mind 
our third rule—that interference should do more to forward 
than to hinder life—we shall often find self-sacrifice necessary 
for the sake of our weaker brethren; and on all accounts, when 
we find it necessary to break the law, we must endeavor, not 
only to make sure that our motives are honorable, but also to 
make it clear to all concerned that they are so, and that it was 
really necessary to transcend the law; and, further, we must, as 
soon as may be, secure the rehabilitation of a readjusted written 
law, so as to shorten as much as possible the period of justified 
lawlessness. 

When we apply this to international relationships it will at 
once be clear that the objection against superseding law is at 
any rate not decreased. Considering that there is no general 
system of law regulating the intercourse of nations, and that, 
even in states where there is an established system of law, the 
spirit of law is so imperfectly realized that the utmost caution 
is necessary in appealing to it, we cannot doubt that a great 
weight of oppression is necessary to justify the infringement 
of international treaties. We might add that as each state, as 
far as it is independent, possesses the delegated sovereignty of 
the state of states, and each state which interferes with an- 
other acts on behalf of that supreme power, aggression between 
states assumes the double character, and the double responsi- 
bility, of rebellion and tyranny. 

H. E. S. FREMANTLE. 
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[Space limitations made it necessary to omit the author’s application of 
the foregoing principles to the questions raised by the South African War. 
—Man. Ed.] 
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THE SOURCE OF MORAL OBLIGATION.* 


Tue subject that I have selected for discussion this evening 
is the problem of moral obligation, that is, in general terms, 
the question, Why are we bound to do what is right? as distin- 
guished from the question, What is the nature of right doing? 
Perhaps it may seem to some of you that such a question is 
somewhat too speculative, somewhat too remote from any 
practical bearing on the concrete problems of life, to be de- 
serving of much consideration in such a society as yours. In- 
deed, even some speculative moralists have affected to treat the 
problem to which I refer with contempt. Referring to such 
questions as, Why should I do what is right? Why should I 
appreciate what is beautiful? Why should I want to know 
what is true? Mr. Bradley, who is certainly one of the sub- 
tlest of our philosophical thinkers, says that the only proper 
answer is, We do not know, and we do not care. I am doubt- 
ful, however, whether this can be quite the proper answer to 
any question about human aims and obligations. Still, I 
should like to try to disarm criticism at the outset by saying 
that it is not my object at present to discuss, in a purely specu- 
lative way, the correct answer to the question that I have sug- 
gested. I believe it would be more suitable for such a society 
as this, whose objects, as I understand them, are not purely 
theoretical, to consider the importance, from a practical point 
of view, of having scme convictions with regard to the right 
way of answering this question. I intend, accordingly, to be- 
gin by indicating the way in which this question seems to arise 
in connection with some of the most urgent practical problems 
of our own time, then to proceed to refer to some of the an- 
swers that may be given to it and to explain, in a somewhat 
brief and summary fashion, the answer that seems to me the 
most correct one, and, finally, to point out the practical signifi- 
cance of the answer that is given. 

Recurring for a moment to the answer that is suggested by 
Mr. Bradley—we do not know, and we do not care—I should 
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say that this is perhaps the kind of answer that would be ap- 
propriate in what Carlyle described as an Age of Faith. There 
are times when people see so clearly what are the claims made 
on them by the conditions in which they find themselves, that 
the question why they should meet these claims appears not 
only superfluous, but impious. Perhaps all of us find this to 
be the case with respect to the larger half of the work that we 
find before us. When the content of our moral obligations is 
perfectly obvious, it hardly occurs to us to inquire why we are 
bound to fulfil them. We hardly seem to have even the choice 
of doing otherwise than we do. Perhaps in times of faith this 
may appear to be the case with regard to the whole of life. 
Ich kann nicht anders—I cannot do otherwise—may be the 
feeling not only of a Luther, possessed with the passion for 
reform, but even of the majority of mankind. But in general 
it seems to be true, at any rate, in times that are not specially 
Ages of Faith, that there is a considerable margin in most 
men’s lives, a region of doubt and indecision. It may be said 
that the doubt in such cases is generally with regard to the 
content of our obligation; but this does not appear to be en- 
tirely true. Perhaps when we are perfectly clear as to the con- 
tent of our obligation we can hardly raise the question, Why? 
But I believe there is a double region of doubt in many men’s 
minds, consisting on the one hand of things about which they 
are not quite clear what they ought to do, and on the other 
hand, of things about which they are on the whole convinced 
that they ought to do something, but are doubtful whether it 
is worth while. 

Now, on the whole, I do not think we can flatter ourselves 
that we live in an Age of Faith. By this I do not mean merely 
to call attention to the obvious prevalence of scepticism and 
agnosticism with regard to certain speculative problems; for 
I believe that such scepticism is quite compatible with the ex- 
istence of an Age of Faith in the sense chiefly emphasized by 
Carlyle—i. ¢., in the practical sense. What I mean is rather 
that in our time scepticism has distinctly begun to creep—as 
it did in the time of the Greek Sophists—into the practical 
aspects of life, as well as into the more purely theoretical. I 
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do not think that this would have been as true of the last gen- 
eration as it is of this. In the last generation practical faith 
was not only represented among us by those two Hebrew 
prophets, Carlyle and Ruskin; but it would be easy to point 
to prominent men—in general the most prominent men—in all 
departments of public life, in poetry, in fiction, in politics, in 
science, in philosophy, in history, in art, even in military and 
commercial affairs, who were dominated by a somewhat sim- 
ilar spirit. Speculative doubt did not in many such instances 
materially affect practical moral conviction. Whatever may 
be true of other countries, our country has in the main been 
faithful, in profession, if not in practice (for some people call 
us hypocrites), to the great moral traditions which are broadly 
associated with the ideas of Christianity. Now, no doubt, 
there is something of the same still; and, indeed, perhaps, quite 
as much of it still among those who do not accept the specific 
doctrines of Christianity as among those who do. But I think 
there is some change. It has been pointed out by some, and I 
think it is on the whole true, that it would be difficult, in the 
various departments of life to which I have referred, to name 
men of equal eminence with those who could have been singled 
out in the last generation, as representing the same consistent 
elevation of tone and strength of conviction on the practical 
problems of life. I do not mention this as a sign of deteriora- 
tion; for I am not at all sure that it is. I merely mention it as 
a point that has been noted, and that, I think, is on the whole 
true. And I may, perhaps, make my meaning more definite 
by saying that such teaching as that of Nietzsche would have 
seemed more surprising in thelast generationthan it does in this. 
Here again I do not mean to imply that I regard Nietzsche as a 
bad influence. I only mean that he illustrates, more definitely, 
perhaps, than any other writer, the tendency to carry into the 
region of practical morality that sceptical habit of mind which 
had previously been applied in the main to more purely specu- 
lative problems. For Nietzsche has boldly questioned the 
whole standpoint of Christian morality, which he describes as 
the morality of slaves, and has sought to substitute for it a 
morality of freemen or lords, which would involve a complete 
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transmutation of moral values. Something of this was, per- 
haps, involved in Carlyle’s doctrine of heroes; but on the 
whole, our British moralists, even when most revolutionary in 
speculative doctrine, have tended to write as if the general 
basis of morality was not to be called in question. It seems to 
me probable that this questioning attitude of Nietzsche will 
become more common as time goes on, and will render it more 
and more necessary for those who believe in moral principles 
to be able to give some reason for the faith that is in them. 

Now, some of those who have noted this tendency of recent 
thought view it with a good deal of alarm. They fear that we 
are losing our old anchorage before we have found any new 
moorings, and that a general decay of moral purpose is to be 
anticipated, giving rise to a recrudescence of barbarism. Some 
even point to recent events as showing already the beginnings 
of such a decline both in this country and in others. They 
point to the revival of the spirit of nationality, with the violent 
passions which it breeds, and the appeal to brute force which 
is its inevitable resort. They point to the increase of armaments 
in Germany, the dominance of militarism in France, and the 
growth of the imperial spirit in both the great Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. They say that in all these nations the development of 
this kind of patriotism—which means, not so much love of 
one’s own country as hatred of the countries of others—is 
accompanied by the spread of calumnies, the dread of open 
inquiry, the attempt to suppress freedom of opinion, and the 
appeal to the worst prejudices and passions of the mob. They 
say that we saw all this at a distance in France, and that we now 
see it close at hand among ourselves. Such are, I believe, the 
pessimistic conclusions of several prominent members of ethical 
societies, and of others who are interested in the maintenance 
of the moral standard. 

Now, I am not by any means prepared to deny that there is 
a considerable amount of truth in all this; but I think it is 
possible to regard it all in a much more hopeful light. If men’s 
passions have been roused by national crises in this country 
and others, and if some have for a time lost their heads in 
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connection with them, that does not justify us, who are in the 
position of calm students of human nature, in being carried 
away by the current, and mistaking the turmoil of the moment 
for the spirit of the age. I believe that there are deeper influ- 
ences at work, and that perhaps those that are making for 
good may be stronger than those that are making for evil. 
Hence, if I call your attention to such recent events, which 
must no doubt have a prominent place in all our minds, it is 
not with the view of suggesting a moral deterioration, in 
which, on the whole I do not believe, but rather of illustrating 
what I mean by the practical necessity for a clear consciousness 
of the true source of moral obligation. Great problems are 
being forced upon our attention—problems that are in many 
respects old enough, but that in some respects also are essen- 
tially new—and these problems, unless we are very callous in- 
deed, must make us think a little, and ask ourselves where we 
stand. Let me try, then, to state, by way of making my point 
more definite, what appears to me to be the great practical 
problem of the present time. 

A generation or two ago the world woke up, one may almost 
say suddenly—and this country, perhaps, woke up more sud- 
denly than any other—to the presence of a new problem among 
us, viz., the economic or social problem. It was talked about, 
written about, preached about, sung about, till everybody real- 
ized that it was there. It is, perhaps, an exaggeration to say, 
as has been said, that we are all socialists now; but it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that we are all social-prob- 
lemists. And the recognition of this problem has, to a great 
extent, altered men’s moral conceptions. The good man of 
two generations ago was an individualist—not in the sense in 
which an individualist is opposed to a socialist, but in the sense 
in which one who thinks mainly of personal obligations is 
opposed to one who thinks mainly of social obligations. We 
have changed all that. The good man of our time is one who 
thinks, not of personal virtues and duties, but of trades-unions 
and municipalities and model dwellings. This transformation 
has meant an enlargment of our interests, a shifting of our 
centre of gravity, a readjustment of our moral estimates. But 
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we have accommodated ourselves to all that, and it no longer 
suggests any very searching inquiry into the basis of moral 
obligation. We see our way more or less; and, though the 
great social problem is still very prominently with us, yet I 
cannot but believe that we are well on the way to its solution, 
simply because we have so fully recognized it. To see a prob- 
lem is almost the same as to see through it; to face it is almost 


to conquer it. 
But now it seems to me that in quite recent days another 


great problem has emerged in this country, at least as suddenly 
as the last one—the imperial problem. Just as our grand- 
fathers woke up to find that they were not, as they had fancied, 
merely individual human being, but parts of a great social 
organism, with the most complex interrelation of elements, and 
the most momentous interaction of results, so have we woke 
up, almost on a single day, to realize, as we had never realized 
before, that we are members, not of a country, but of an em- 
pire, that we have ties and obligations that carry us round the 
world. This, I cannot but think, is a great awakening, just as 
the other was. It is in truth but an extension of the same pro- 
cess. It is a further enlarging of our conception of the system 
to which we belong. Of course we have, in a way, had this 
enlarged conception all along, just as our grandfathers had a 
sort of social conception all along; but it had not come home 
to us before; most of us have, I believe, been far too little 
awake to the demands which it made upon us. 

It must be admitted, I am afraid, that this enlarged con- 
sciousness of our relations to the world has come to us in a 
somewhat disagreeable way, and has been accompanied by 
much that is in the highest degree objectionable—by much, 
even, that might not unreasonably lead us to fear that we are 
losing some of the best results of our past civilization, rather 
than advancing to anything better. But it should be remem- 
bered that the same might have been said of the early begin- 
nings of our social consciousness. Our wider social rela- 
tionships and the economic and political problems involved did 
not at first present themselves to men’s minds in any consid- 
erable degree as an enlargment of the moral consciousness. 
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They did not bring a sense of new obligations. They rather 
tended to make men more individualistic than they had been 
before, more inclined to insist that “business is business,” and 
is quite outside the province within which conscience has sway. 
It was only by slow degrees, by the labors of such men as 
Robert Owen, Carlyle and Ruskin, that the moral claims im- 
plied in the economic revolutions became at all apparent. 
Hence we need not be surprised that the consciousness of the 
obligations of empire does not at once come upon us as a ma- 
tured and sobered sense of new duties, but is rather accom- 
panied in some cases by the abrogation of duty and an apparent 
relapse to lower standards—by the contention, for instance, 
that empire is empire, and that such an end sanctifies almost any 
means. But I am hopeful enough to believe that this is only 
a passing phase of popular feeling—which generally attaches 
itself in the first instance to the most superficial aspect of things 
—and that in this case, as in the other, we shall find a gradual 
development of an enlarged sense of our duties and responsi- 
bilities. Hence I think the occasion calls, not for despair, but 
only for a renewed effort to understand what our obligations 
are. 

Perhaps I may bring out what I mean a little more definitely 
by referring once more to some views of a writer to whom I 
have just alluded. I am by no means a great admirer of 
Nietzsche; and I do not at all admit the truth of his view that 
Christian morality is a morality of slaves, and that we have to 
advance to a new morality which shall be that of masters. But 
I think this statement may be applied with some truth to ex- 
press the general nature of the advance that is at the present 
moment demanded. The moral consciousness of this country 
a couple of generations ago was not that of slaves; but I think 
it was too much that of men who did not sufficiently realize 
how far it was possible for them to control the conditions of 
their lives. The economic changes of the past century have to 
a large extent impressed on men’s minds the great possibilities 
that lie before them in the way of improved organization, and 
have thus enabled them to feel more and more that they are 
masters of their fate, and that it is both their duty and their 
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privilege to act as such. In this sense it may fairly be main- 
tained that there has been a partial advance from an attitude 
of servitude to one of freedom. And I think it will be simply 
a carrying onward of the same advance if we learn more and 
more how great a part we may have, by wise exertion, in order- 
ing the affair of other parts of the earth with which we are 
closely connected, and so of forwarding what has been, perhaps 
somewhat too magniloquently, described as “the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world.” I think we are bound to 
recognize that this is a thing to strive for, just as most of us 
have already to some extent recognized that economic reorgan- 
ization is a thing to be promoted. It would be low indeed, it 
seems to me, if we were to renounce these great obligations, 
and hark back to those merely individual ideals which were 
indeed by comparison little better than a morality of slaves. 
In this sense we may well re-echo the language of Nietzsche— 
“The sea is in storm. Everything is in the sea. Up! Up! 
Ye old seamen’s hearts. Fatherland, say ye? Our helm is set 
thitherwards where is our children’s land. Thither, stormier 
than the sea, storms our great longing.’’* 

Now it is, I think, when we find ourselves to be in such an 
attitude of fresh adventure that we feel the force of the de- 
mand for a right understanding of the source of moral obliga- 
tion. The morality which does not know and does not care 
about its authority is seldom a progressive morality. It is 
rather one that holds fast by established traditions. It is of 
such that Nietzsche says again, “The good, verily, they cannot 
make anything new; they are always the beginning of the end. 
They crucify him who writes new values on new tables; they 
sacrifice the future; they crucify all men’s future.” And it is 
because we stand face to face with great problems that concern 
what is distant and future, that we are called upon, more than 
ever before, to understand the source of our obligations. 

With respect to individual morality, inquiries of this kind 
are apt to seem uncalled for. Our ideas of individual morality, 
of the kind of conduct in the ordinary affairs of life that is 


*“Also Sprach Zarathustra.” The rendering is that of the late Pro- 
fessor Wallace. 
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suitable for a gentleman and a Christian, is the result of a long 
course of development, and is, in the most cultured natures, a 
finely polished product, about which any further inquiry seems 
almost sacrilege. The relations of men in their more complex 
modes of social intercourse are in a much more crude condi- 
tion; and we may often discover there traces of an earlier bar- 
barism which in the more purely personal relations of life has 
been long outgrown. And I believe it will be found that this 
is still more decidedly true with respect to imperial and inter- 
national affairs. The way in which a gentleman believes with 
reference to his servants would probably be found in general 
to show traces of a finer development than we could commonly 
discover in the way in which a dominant race behaves towards 
a subject one. And similarly the way in which a gentleman 
behaves towards his neighbor shows, I think, in general a re- 
finement and consideration for others for which we should look * 
in vain in the behavior of one nation towards another. I do 
not merely mean that the attitude is different. This is perhaps 
involved in the nature of things; since a nation is not an indi- 
vidual. But I mean that in the one case we seem to see a 
crudity which reveals relative want of development, whereas in 
the other case we have something that looks more like a fin- 
ished product. A small illustration may suffice. When we 
speak of the “honor” of a nation, most people seem to under- 
stand by it very nearly the same as they would have understood 
by the honor of a gentleman in the old duelling days. We 
have, I fancy, quite ceased to understand this now by the honor 
of a gentleman. We should all take it to have reference to the 
uprightness of his actions. Now, the actions of a nation must 
no doubt be of a somewhat different character from the actions 
of a gentleman. But it seems doubtful whether there is any 
sufficient ground for giving a different meaning to the word 
honor in the two cases. I believe the difference is due almost 
entirely to the relative lack of development in our conception 
of a nation’s obligations. 

In all this I have been trying to bring out, by reference to 
questions of the day, how the pressure of practical problems 
may lead us to reflect on the source of moral obligations. But 
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there is another point in the illustration that I have been using. 
For, when we ask ourselves what the source of moral obliga- 
tion actually is, we shall find, I believe, that the view that has 
the longest history, and that still exercises a good deal of influ- 
ence over most men’s minds, is that which connects our obliga- 
tions with the authority of the state—a view which is at once 
found to be inadequate when we begin to think of the obliga- 
tions of the state itself, whether towards its subject races or 
towards other sovereign powers. But it can hardly be doubted 
that for all primitive peoples the will of the tribe, usually as 
expressed by its chief, is the supreme law. “Tell the Spartans 
that we lie here in obedience to their law,” is the supreme ex- 
pression of the primitive conception of duty. And probably 
there is nothing that comes more directly home even to the 
modern mind than such appeals as—‘‘England expects every 
“man to do his duty”; “Here and here did England help me— 
How can I help England? Say.’ Yet we readily see that there 
are many aspects of the life of the modern man which such 
appeals do not at all touch; and this becomes especially appar- 
ent when such a nation as ours is being swept out of its insular 
seclusion by the call of more distant obligations. Accordingly, 
[ refer to this primitive view of the source of moral obligation, 
only to set it aside at once, and to go on to notice some other 
views that have from time to time dominated men’s minds. 

I suppose the view that has, on the whole, had the greatest 
influence, next to the conception of the state—if, indeed, its 
influence has not been even deeper and more far-reaching—is 
that which finds the source in the will of a divine power. This 
view seems to connect itself very closely with the first: for 
most nations have believed themselves to be under the protec- 
tion of some God, from the time of the Jews, whose conception 
of the “Lord of Hosts” probably seems to many of us to have 
something in it that is sublime, to the present Emperor of Ger- 
many, whose confidence in his “Old Ally” probably appears to 
most of us to have more than a touch of the ridiculous. But 
the idea of a divine law-giver has seldom been used merely as 
an added sanction to the authority of the state. It has gen- 
erally implied the recognition of obligations that are deeper 


. 
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and more far-reaching than any national laws. And this is a 
way of thinking of the source of moral obligation that even 
in quite recent times has been employed with much effect by 
moral teachers among ourselves—most notably, I suppose, by 
Carlyle. But the instance is significant ; for it is always a little 
doubtful how far Carlyle’s references to a divine law are to be 
taken as literal and how far they are rather symbolic. At any 
rate, most people at present would recognize that this way of 
expressing the nature of the source of moral obligation is un- 
satisfactory ; not merely because so many doubt its reality, but 
because modern thought tends to invert the relation—not to 
proceed from the idea of God to the idea of morality, but rather 
from the idea of morality to the idea of God. I expect it would 
be so fully recognized by the members of such a society as this 
that the latter would be the proper order, if there is to be any 
such process at all, that it is probably quite unnecessary to 
dwell upon the point. 

Conscience is, I think, the next of the great sources that have 
been recognized for moral obligation; and this again connects 
itself very closely with the last. For most of those who have 
upheld conscience as an ultimate authority have regarded it 
as the voice of God within us. And, indeed, unless it is re- 
garded either as the voice of God, or as the voice of reason, it 
is very difficult to treat it as an ultimate authority at all. Apart 
from such ulterior support, a man’s conscience does not ap- 
pear to be much more respectable than any other disagreeable 
feeling that he may have. It would be very nearly on a par 
with indigestion. Most people would recognize that the con- 
science of the fanatic requires some chastening. Even Butler 
did not deny this.* The conscience of such a one may be the 
best guide he has; but it stands in need of education to make 
it reasonable. This means that we take reason, rather than 
conscience, as our fina! authority. And here again this transi- 
tion is made so inevitably by almost every one in modern times 
that I need not emphasize it further. 

And so we are led at last to reason as the ultimate source of 





*See his third sermon “On Human Nature.” 
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moral obligation. And I do not believe that it is really possible 
to go further than this. As reasonable beings, or beings who 
hope that they are reasonable, we cannot but be convinced that 
whatever it is reasonable to do it is right to do. The only 
doubt is, whether this source of moral obligation is not a some- 
what dry one, whether it can of itself furnish us with any real 
content for the moral life. Kant did his best to show that it 
could; but most people are convinced that he was not really 
successful. Most people who have reflected much on the sub- 
ject are agreed that all that reason can do is to point us to some 
end at which it is reasonable to aim; and that then the thought 
of that end becomes the ultimate source of moral obligation. 
And thus we are led away from the idea of a law that stands as 
an authority above us to the idea of some good at which it is 
reasonable for us to aim. 

And here, perhaps, we come upon the best meaning that can 
be given to that antithesis of Nietzsche’s between the morality 
of slaves and the morality of freemen. For there is something 
slavish in the thought of an authority which we are simply to 
obey. I do not mean that the freeman is always “agin’ the 
government”; but he has some other reason for being for it 
than simply that it is the government. And it is true that 
modern thought, as contrasted with the thought of the ancient 
Greeks, has tended too much to express moral ideas as if they 
depended on some law above us, instead of on some end that 
we seek to realize. We are only gradually learning to go back 
to the Greeks again in this, as in many other respects. But I 
think it is hardly fair to say that Christianity was responsible 
for the falling off in this respect. I believe that the morality 
of Christianity was in essence a morality for freemen, as well 
as that of Plato and Aristotle. But its significance had partly 
been forgotten; and, I think, it is true that we have to learn 
to emancipate ourselves again. 

Well, then, what finally is the end to which reason points 
us as the source of moral obligation? To this some would 
answer—Happiness. But if this means pleasure, it does not 
seem a sound answer to give. I need not trouble you here with 
the theoretical objections to regarding pleasure as the end. It 
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is enough for practical purposes to say that any such answer 
must be comparatively empty unless we can point to those 
modes of human realization in which an abiding happiness is 
to be found. I think the best modern thought is concentrating 
itself on the view—which in essence is the view of Plato and 
Aristotle as well—that we can only get to understand the end 
which it is reasonable for man to pursue by studying human 
nature in the concrete in relation to the conditions under which 
it has to develop. I believe there is no royal road to such an 
understanding. It is not an end that can be summed up in 
some simple formula. Rather it involves, as Carlyle was fond 
of saying, a swallowing of all our formulas, and a resolute 
attempt to grasp the concrete reality of things through the ex- 
perience of life. It is only thus that we can feel our way and 
learn by degrees how much there is of value in the life of the 
family, of the city, of the state, and of still wider human rela- 
tionships. And I believe it is only in the gradual understand- 
ing of all these that we can find the ultimate source of moral 
obligation. The great lesson of modern thought is that our 
whole life is a development, that it is only through its growth 
that we can learn by degrees what its meaning is; and that 
its claim upon our devotion lies simply in its being the only 
way in which we can realize what we truly are. To attempt 
to unfold the nature of this development would, of course, 
carry us far beyond the limits of such a lecture as this. 

An answer of this kind—which practically amounts to say- 
ing that the end of life is the whole of life, rather than any 
particular thing that we can point to in it—is apt at first to seem 
discouraging. But I do not think it is so in the end. The 
moral life seems to be like walking or eating or playing a game. 
We get to know both how to do it and what is the good of 
it, if we try, and hardly in any other way; and it is in this 
sense that Mr. Bradley’s answer, to which I referred at the 
outset, is right. But, perhaps, it would be better expressed— 
We know, but we would rather not tell. I do not think that 
such an answer is discouraging. It is rather stimulating to 
know that we cannot discover our duties in any mechanical 
way, but that life is its own interpreter, and that we can only 
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grow into the understanding of the duties of life by living. 
At any rate, if we accept this as the best result of modern, as 
it was of ancient, wisdom, the great lesson that it seems to 
bring to us is the need of incessant thought and vigilance. If 
the source of our moral obligations were some external law, 
whether of the state or of a divine power, we might learn it 
by rote and follow it blindly—“ours not to reason why.” Or 
if we had simply to listen to the voice of conscience, we might 
afford to let our reason and all our other powers fall asleep. 
Or if the end were merely happiness, we might hope to reckon 
it out and be done with it. The idea that the source of our 
moral obligations is the demand for the complete realization 
of human powers, is the only idea that makes incalculable de- 
mands upon us, and calls for constant wakefulness. But for 
beings like us, I believe that a demand of that kind is the most 
truly encouraging. 

At any rate, it is not in a spirit of hopelessness that I have 
sought to put it before you. And by way of emphasizing the 
encouraging aspect of it, I should wish to recur to the point 
from which I set out. In the light of what I have said, you 
may perceive that it was not so much of a digression as some 
of you may have thought to refer to the great practical prob- 
lems that are in front of us as a nation at the present moment. 
If the view that I have indicated of the source of moral obliga- 
tion is true, it is precisely in such problems that we should 
find the inspiration of our lives—that which fills them with 
their most real content. There is every reason, I think, why 
we should regard such problems, not only with courage, but 
with hope. The great need, here as always, is to be in touch 
with reality. We must see clearly where we stand. We, for 
instance, as members of this nation, must, I think, recognize 
once for all that, for good or ill (I believe for good), we have 
relations and obligations all over the surface of the earth. We 
cannot altogether refuse the imperial crown, even if it should 
seem, to some of us, to be a crown of thorns. But we must be 
careful in what spirit we accept it. True imperialism would 
mean, I think, the recognition that we have our part to play 
with others in the great task of advancing humanity, that we 
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have to join heartily with others in the promotion of peace, 
liberty, justice, and enlightenment, to which we hope all 
nations will be more and more devoted. Such a spirit would, 
I believe, be equally far removed from what are known in 
cant phraseology as Little Englandism and Jingoism—the one 
meaning, as I suppose, the failure to recognize the greatness 
of our obligations, the other the failure to recognize that the 
only true greatness is greatness of obligation. If we can learn 
to take our Imperialism in that sense, we need not despair of 
our country. We have, no doubt, like others, had great faults, 
made great mistakes, even, I am afraid, committed what can 
hardly be called less than great crimes. But there is always 
room for repentance. If we truly grasp the situation before 
us, if we see clearly where our obligations lie, we shall, I am 
convinced, find nothing but good in the breaking down of our 
insularity, in the widening of our horizon, whether it be in 
Africa, in India, in Australia, or, it may be, nearer at home, in 
Ireland. If we seize the situation in the right spirit, there is 
every hope for us still, that when “the tumult and the shouting 
dies” there will be some fruit of our labors that is not wholly 
vain, an honor that is not rooted in dishonor, a flag that is 


something better than a “commercial asset.”’ But if we do not 
seize the occasion in some such spirit as this, if we do not see 
the new duties which the new situation brings, then, I dare say, 
like so many other nations before us, we shall have our decline 
and fall; and, indeed, it will be high time that we should. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
University COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 
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THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION.* 


THE purpose of the present paper is not to investigate in 
detail the connection which has subsisted historically between 
codes of positive morality and the various religious systems 
with which they have been contemporary, but rather to inquire 
how the relation of ethics to religion must be conceived by 
one who seeks to subject the phenomena of man’s moral life to 
scientific treatment. While in the history of the race morality 
and religion have grown up together in close union, and while 
they are indissolubly united in the experience of a large portion 
of mankind at the present day, it is necessary, in the interests 
of scientific thought, to distinguish and separate them. How- 
ever closely the threads of the one are interwoven with those 
of the other, clear thinking requires that they should be dis- 
entangled. Otherwise one will never be sure to which depart- 
ment any given fact of the complex whole is to be referred for 
explanation. In approaching the subject one must therefore 
distinguish between the historical and the logical, the practical 
and the theoretical point of view. All that can be attempted 
in the present paper is to ascertain, if possible, certain funda- 
mental principles which must govern our view of the relation- 
ship. 

I. And first of all it is necessary to determine the generic 
character of the two classes of phenomena. Without offering 
an exact definition of religion upon which it would perhaps 
be difficult for all to agree, it may be confidently asserted that 
religion involves belief in a higher power or powers, in a super- 
human being or beings, and also some form of cult, or worship. 
Morality, on the other hand, has to do with man in personal 
and social relations. Religion with its belief in the transcend- 
ent, views the individual in his relations to an infinite power 
more or less completely manifested in the cosmic order. Mo- 
rality, with no such transcendent reference, views him in rela- 
tion to his fellows. 





*A paper read before the American Psychological Association, at New 
Haven, December 29, 1899. 
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It will be seen that this statement of the essential nature of 
religion excludes the so-called religion of humanity of the posi- 
tivists, as well as such a conception as that of Mr. Thomas 
Davidson in his recent article, “American Democracy as a 
Religion,”* in which he has quite outdone Auguste Comte 
himself. All such views seem to me to fall within the sphere 
of ethics and to mean nothing less than the rejection of religion 
in favor of ethics. They certainly involve the casting off of 
an element which has been present in religion from the earliest 
times, the presence of which alone enables one clearly to differ- 
entiate its phenomena from those of ethics. What gives color 
to the claim that such views are religious is the undeniable 
fact that they often evoke in those who accept them a spirit of 
renunciation and devotion akin to that of religion. They also 
are attended by emotional experiences similar to those which 
in the religious believer find a superhuman object. The cur- 
rents of the emotional life have simply been turned into another 
channel; they express themselves within the circle of human 
relations and no longer seek satisfaction in a transcendent 
sphere. A shifting of the ideational centres of emotion is a 
constant phenomenon in the case of every individual whose 
intellectual life is expanding. Changes in the intellectual bases 
of the emotions, greater than popular thought imagines possi- 
ble, actually take place through the process of education. Thus 
it can be seen that to one who has rejected belief in a deity, 
an enthusiasm for humanity may appear to fill the place of 
religion. 

As religion can not be merged in ethics, so ethics must not 
be lost in religion. As an historical fact they have sometimes 
existed independently of each other, and do so still, though 
their normal and legitimate relation to one another is that of 
interaction. Religion may be non-ethical and ethics non-relig- 
ious. The first member of the proposition—that religion may 
be non-ethical—finds numerous illustrations in the history of 
the world’s religions. Indeed, at a certain stage many primi- 
tive religions appear to have been non-ethical. That of Rome 








*INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, October, 1899. 
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continued so for centuries, remaining to the last almost exclu- 
sively formal and ritualistic. The statement that ethics may 
be non-religious finds abundant support in modern life, as in 
the case of the positivists already noted. It can not be admitted 
that the acceptance of some form of religious belief, still less 
of any particular form of belief, is an essential element in 
morality, as morality. Nor can a science of human conduct 
accept any such limitation. If it were thus conditioned it 
would be confined to particular times, places, and individuals. 
Many would be excluded from its scope, for there are not a 
few who strive to satisfy all moral requirements and yet wholly 
reject religion. Ethics as a science must be able to make its 
appeal to the non-religious man. It must deal with man as 
man and be universal in its application. Whether religion may 
not be an important ally of morality, lending to it a warmth 
of feeling as well as a force of sanction otherwise wanting, is 
a further question. For the moment the problem is to dis- 
tinguish generically the two classes of phenomena. 

The sense of obligation, which has often been regarded as 
the generic moral experience, is common both to religion and 
morality, for this feeling often transcends the sphere of the 
human relations and allies itself with religious beliefs and 
practices, which then are as binding upon the conscience of the 
individual who accepts them as is any strictly ethical code. 
Those ideas, judgments, and emotions connected with the feel- 
ing of obligation within the sphere of human relationships, 
constitute the specific phenomena with which a science of con- 
duct attempts to deal. 

Not only may religion and morality be thus distinguished 
by the superhuman reference of the one and the human limita- 
tion of the other, but they may also be differentiated as regards 
their root and source in man’s experience. Religion has its 
source primarily in the relations which man sustains to nature, 
to the totality of those cosmic forces by which he is surrounded 
and which produce in him the idea of an infinite power. Man 
finds himself dependent upon these cosmic forces; he has phys- 
ical needs which they alone can satisfy; his awe is awakened in 
the presence of their vastness and power; his admiration is 
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kindled by their beauty and order; his intellect demands a 
causal explanation of their operation; and he is compelled at 
last to yield life itself to their conquering might. These 
are the psychological experiences which make man a religious 
animal, and they are quite clearly distinguishable from those 
which lie at the root of morality. For morality springs from 
those human relationships in which the individual finds him- 
self compelled to live and act. It has its roots in the needs, 
physical and mental, which other human beings can satisfy, 
and in the sympathies which answer to those needs. “By the 
impressions made on him by nature, his reason was incited, we 
conceive, towards religion,—by social life towards morality.’’* 

II. Bearing in mind the generic distinction between morality 
and religion we may pass to a consideration of the ways in 
which they act and react upon each other. Religion in its de- 
velopment takes on ethical elements. The conception of the 
deity which any religion offers represents the ethical standards 
of its adherents. The history of religion makes it clear that the 
moral attributes of deity are in every case drawn from the 
ethical ideals prevailing among the chief worshipers, and that 
they have been first constructed in human relations before 
being ascribed to the gods. Morality has thus grown up from 
the earth towards heaven: historically it has not proceeded the 
other way. Man has projected upon the infinite spirit the 
highest excellence he has known, bringing his best gifts as an 
offering to religion. There is, therefore, a half-truth in the 
startling paradox of Feuerbach that “instead of God creating 
man, man has created God.” Man has certainly created his 
idea of God, including its moral elements. As Goethe has ex- 
pressed it :— 


‘¢Im Innern ist ein Universum auch, 
Daher der Vélker léblicher Gebrauch, 
Dass jeglicher das Beste, was er kennt, 
Er Gott, ja seinen Gott benennt, 

Ihm Himmel und Erden iibergibt 
Ihm fiirchtet, und womdglich liebt.’’+ 





* Pfleiderer, ‘‘Philosophy of Religion,” Vol. IV., p. 227. 
+ Proemium to ‘‘ Gott und Welt.”’ 
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As man advances to higher stages of morality his earlier 
conceptions of the moral character of the deity no longer sat- 
isfy him and are accordingly criticized and reconstructed to 
meet the demands of his new ideals. Among the many illus- 
trations of this principle may be mentioned the history oi the 
religious thought of the Greeks and the Hebrews. Greek lit- 
erature from Homer to Plato displays in the clearest manner 
the gradual transformation of the ethical elements in Greek 
religion. From the crude thought of the gods as possessing 
human appetites and passions which give rise to constant in- 
trigues, jealousies, and strife, there slowly emerges a more 
worthy view, until in Plato and Aristotle the conception of the 
deitv is made to express the highest spiritual perfection which 
philosophic thought had attained, and is at the same time the 
ideal of what humanity should be in its ethical life. The evolu- 
tion of the religious thought of the Hebrews followed a similar 
course. Yahweh is at first a tribal deity and is viewed as the 
partial defender of his own worshipers, caring nothing for the 
fortunes or the fate of other peoples. But gradually with the 
attainment of a higher ideal on the part of their leaders, and 
especially with the appearance of the prophets who make a 
ringing appeal for moral reform, a change is effected. Morality 
is seen to require a regard for those outside of Israel; justice 
and mercy between man and man universally are emphasized ; 
and in keeping with this change Yahweh is made the God of 
all mankind, dealing with all in justice and requiring rightness 
of heart and life as the condition of his favor. The prophets 
declare that he will even cast off his chosen people if they fail 
to meet these ethical requirements. Illustrations lying closer 
to our own thought are found in the modification of religious 
conceptions in our own century through the influence of ethical 
ideals. Among many .examples of such transformation may 
be mentioned the change from that view of God which em- 
phasized his imperial sovereignty to that which emphasizes his 
fatherhood. So, too, even in popular thought the atonement is 
ceasing to be regarded as a mere quid pro quo, or the balancing 
of a ledger account. 

The significant fact here is that people have come to see that 
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no man could he called ethically good who in human relations 
should display the spirit which religious thought had ‘freely 
ascribed to the deity. Accordingly a demand, springing from 
man’s moral nature, was made for the reconstruction of the 
religious view. It was this ethical motive that prompted the 
remark of one of the Wesleys when he said to a Calvinist: 
“Your God is my devil.” The essential truth upon which [ 
am insisting is that the entire history of religion bears clear and 
emphatic testimony to the fact that all the ethical elements 
which it contains have been transferred from the human 
sphere to the divine: they are of earthly warp and woof; they 
contain man’s imperfect but ever growing ideal of what he 
ought himself to do and to be. In other words, the ethical 
elements in religion are due to an immanent, not a transcend- 
ent, process of development. Nor could it have been other- 
wise in the case of beings like ourselves. “If a man love not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” Were not man so constituted as to discern 
and love truth, beauty, and benevolence of character, it would 
be idle to bid him strive for their attainment. Only as his own 
inner nature impels him towards them does it become possible 
for him to respond to the call of duty to realize them in his 
own life. A motive which finds no response within us is no 
motive at all, for it is powerless to move us. In the words of 
Martineau: “If a Creator in projecting a moral world should 
omit to render appreciation of goodness immanent in the nature 
of its people no repairing message could overtake the defect.”* 
It is to be observed, however, that an insistence upon the im- 
manency of all moral progress is no denial of the possibility, 
or even the necessity, of an appeal to a Supreme Mind for its 
ultimate explanation. Every event of the world-order, whether 
moral or physical, may be as truly a divine event as if it were 
not mediated by natural agencies. 

Two remarks may here be added by way of explanation. In 
the first place it is possible to see why ethical thought has 
slowly transformed religious conceptions,—why it has criti- 





*“The Relation between Ethics and Religion,” an address, p. 7. 
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cized with freer hand than has religion itself. For religion not 
only strikes root deeply into the past, and being bound up with 
the life of one’s forefathers is hallowed in the memory of the 
individual, but it is also linked to sacred usages on the part of 
the family and the community, and is closely connected with 
those doctrines of a future life which have always aroused the 
strongest hopes and fears of the race. About all its rites and 
beliefs, therefore, an atmosphere of awe, of mystery, and sa- 
credness, inevitably gathers. Whereas problems of conduct, 
which have to do primarily with temporal and human relations, 
are not so hedged about with sacred and awe-inspiring senti- 
ments; here criticism moves more freely and advances more 
boldly to new positions. It was but natural, then, that religious 
and theological beliefs should be purified and reconstructed 
largely through the influence of purely ethical insights. 

Again, the fact that the ethical elements in religion appear to 
most minds to be transcendent, to have been let down from 
heaven to earth as a special revelation, is readily explicable. 
When once an ethical insight has been reached by the leaders 
of thought, and, in accordance with the principle already ex- 
amined, has been taken up into religion as a part of its content, 
it is then taught as a religious truth. In this new association 
it carries with it the sacredness and mystery of religion 
itself. Impressed upon children with all the weight of relig- 
ious authority and always retaining this connection in the 
minds of the people, it necessarily appears to them to be a 
transcendently given truth, a revelation. But its real origin 
and history are traceable to man’s growing comprehension of 
his own nature, its meaning and worth, its dignity and ideal 
perfection. 

III. Almost every religion has developed, as has been seen, 
some more or less detailed code of morals which it has im- 
posed upon its adherents as an element in religious obligation. 
Morality is therefore often regarded almost exclusively from 
a religious point of view, and it is important to distinguish 
between a theological, or religious, and a scientific treatment 
of the problem of ethics. A theological system of ethics in- 
volves certain pre-suppositions concerning a superhuman order 
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and man’s relation to it. In such a system the accepted ethical 
principles appear as commands, or laws, of the deity or deities, 
Thus the rites of hospitality which the ancient Greek observed 
were viewed as the requirements of Zeus, the protector of the 
stranger and guest. The ethical laws embodied in the ten com- 
mandments appear as the direct expression of the will of 
Yahweh. And in the Brahmanic religion the entire life of 
the higher castes from birth to death was subjected to the con- 
trol of religious rules. The sanctions of conduct in such a 
theological system are viewed as residing in the will of the 
deity, who, it is believed, either directly or indirectly rewards 
right conduct and punishes evil doing. But a scientific, in dis- 
tinction from a theological, treatment of ethics seeks to discover 
and explain the facts of human conduct as facts of the existing 
order without regard to their ultimate philosophical interpre- 
tation. It seeks to find the sanctions of morality in the natural 
and inevitable results of the conduct itself, and to establish 
morality on a rational basis by exhibiting the inescapable conse- 
quences of right and wrong action, of good and evil character, 
as in themselves sufficient grounds for the choice of the one 
and the avoidance of the other. As a science it does not even 
inquire whether there is a Supreme Being who is the author 
and sure support of the moral order, or whether there is a 
future existence for the finite spirit in which the sanctions of 
good and evil will more perfectly appear. These are problems 
which belong to metaphysics. 

A science of ethics, as such, does not enter upon these ques- 
tions, but rather asks: What are the facts of the moral life, and 
how are they explicable in a system of concepts? How far is 
a moral order discoverable in human history? Are the ways 
of righteousness “ways of pleasantness” and its paths 
“paths of peace,” when judged by the findings of human ex- 
perience? As the student of physical science does not, as a 
scientist, press beyond the empirical order to ask what its meta- 
physical meaning is, as he does not inquire concerning the ulti- 
mate ground or source of the physical laws which he seeks to 
discover and formulate, but accepts them as given facts, so the 
student of conduct who seeks to subject its phenomena to a 
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merely scientific treatment does not deal with their metaphysi- 
cal interpretation. And yet the empirical facts of morality are 
deeply significant for a metaphysical and religious view of the 
world. The ultimate explanation of the moral order, which 
appears historically as an immanent principle of progress, 
brings one close to the heart of the religious problem. Indeed 
any theological system of ethics which possesses theoretical val- 
ue and is not a mere utterance of religious authority, is always 
found to be simply a metaphysical treatment of the subject,— 
a treatment from the point of view of an attempt to interpret 
the ultimate nature of the universe in which man finds himself. 

IV. In the historical evolution of religion may be dis- 
tinguished three general stages, which, if not phases in the 
career of every religion, have at least been moments in the 
development of religious thought as a whole and may well 
serve as criteria of progress. The first may be described as a 
stage of magic and of sacrificial rites. The deity is thought 
to be propitiated by certain formal acts when duly performed. 
The second stage is that at which emphasis is placed upon creed 
and dogma, upon a right intellectual attitude towards the deity. 
Less external and formal than the preceding stage it still repre- 
sents the divine favor as depending upon something else than 
the heart and will. The third stage is that in which the em- 
phasis is shifted to morality,—to conduct and character. The 
earlier stages may of course still be represented in the final 
stage; the real character of a religion, however, is tested by 
the emphasis which is given to the different elements. In a 
deeply ethical religion like Christianity, the whole of conduct 
is viewed as matter of religious service, and there results a 
unification and harmony of the moral and religious life of man. 
In such a view morality is warmed and brightened by faith 
in a Supreme Spirit, who is reverenced as the author and guar- 
antor of the moral order. Possessed of such a faith one feels 
that he does not enter upon the moral conflict at his own 
charges, but that behind the phenomenal order, where often the 
good is overborne and the evil is triumphant, there is an infinite 
champion and defender of right. 

It can be seen, therefore, that religion may render to moral- 
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ity an important service in enforcing its requirements by an 
appeal to supernatural sanctions. Although it may well be 
insisted that with clearer vision and more adequate knowledge 
the natural sanctions will be a sufficient support of morality, 
and although it must be confessed that for centuries men have 
emphasized the religious to the almost total neglect of the 
natural sanctions, it may still be freely admitted that in the case 
of many individuals and even of whole peoples, the fear of 
future punishment and the hope of future reward have been 
strong supports of social order and of private virtue. It is easy 
to overestimate the moral worth of conduct induced by such 
hopes and fears. But it is not to be forgotten that there are 
higher phases of religious experience than those in which the 
lower motives operate. The human spirit, smitten with pure 
love and reverence for that beauty and goodness which its faith 
sees enthroned in the heart of the Infinite, may be drawn up- 
ward, even as Plato taught, by the force of this divine affection. 

The powerful and varied influences which religious beliefs 
have exercised upon conduct in the course of human history 
can not receive a detailed discussion here. It is clear, how- 
ever, that these influences have been of a dual nature,—partly 
beneficent and partly baneful. For while heroic and saintly 
souls have again and again quickened their moral life at the 
altar of religion, the fanatic and the inhuman persecutor have 
no less surely drawn inspiration from the same source. Some 
of the saddest pages of history are those which recount the 
dominance of religious motives. The zeal which is begotten by 
the belief that the heavenly powers are lending their sanction 
and support to man has not always been a zeal according to 
morality. In proof of this statement one does not need to des- 
scribe the nameless degradations of phallic worship, but may 
point to other well-known phases of religious history. An 
“age of faith” is not ipso facto an age of morality, nor an “age 
of doubt” necessarily one of immorality. It all depends upon 
the kind of faith and of doubt in question. But one should 
surely be cautious about identifying moral conviction with 
religious faith, and moral enthusiasm with religious emotion. 
Examples are never wanting of those who “believe and trem- 
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ble,” and yet boldly play the devil’s part in the business of life. 

V. In attempting to establish theoretically a religious inter- 
pretation of the world, it is necessary to proceed from the 
known to the unknown. One must start well within the field 
of experience to secure a satisfactory point of departure for 
a metaphysical theory. For an intellectual justification of basal 
religious beliefs few facts are so significant as those of the 
moral life. Indeed, it may be said that in just the measure in 
which ethics can justify its claims within the sphere of man’s 
actual experience and can vindicate its laws as laws of the 
existing order, it furnishes support for a religious interpreta- 
tion of the world. And as far as ethics is discredited as a 
science of actual human experience, the religious argument is 
thereby weakened. If moral laws are universal, holding 
throughout the whole of nature, nature gains thereby an added 
significance. If moral laws are at least laws of man’s own 
nature having adequate sanctions there, what conclusion may 
be drawn concerning that world-order in which man has been 
reared and trained? To the question, How shall I interpret 
the universe in which I find myself? I can only answer, By 
what it does, by the results which it has wrought out, by the 
meaning which can be spelt out of its processes. What, then, 
must one think of a world which has unceasingly developed 
morality? What of a universe in which it has been more and 
more completely enthroned ? 

For its theoretical support, for the establishment of those 
metaphysical beliefs which form the intellectual bases of its 
faith, religion requires ethics. This order of dependence can 
not, from a theoretical point of view, be safely reversed. It 
is often asserted that what a man ought to do depends ulti- 
mately upon the kind of world in which he finds himself. For 
purposes of human knowledge more truly may it be said that 
to determine ultimately the kind of world in which he finds 
himself man must consider what he ought to do, what are the 
requirements of his moral nature in social and personal rela- 
tions. For he has no other alphabet by which to read the world 
than that which he finds within. To assert, as did recently a 
certain teacher of ethics, that in the last analysis morality is 
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dependent upon a belief in a God who “exists as numerically 
separable from the universe,” and in finite souls “eternally and 
immortally separable from God,” is completely to invert the 
evidence, to place the pyramid of thought on its apex instead 
of its base. To insist upon such metaphysical beliefs as the 
basis of ethical teaching seems to me not only false in theory, 
but pernicious in practical tendency. It is to involve ethical 
principles in the hazards of speculation, to abandon the rela- 
tively known for the relatively unknown, the relatively certain 
for the relatively uncertain, that upon which there is compara- 
tively general agreement for that upon which there is compara- 
tively little agreement. Against such a view it may be urged 
that we have in the facts of man’s moral experience more im- 
mediate and convincing grounds for the support of morality. 
Man’s own nature yields no uncertain sanctions for moral con- 
duct. And these sanctions extend beyond the field of the nega- 
tive virtues; they are, I believe, adequate for a life of positive 
and strenuous goodness. The sanctions for altruistic endeavor, 
for example, are not far to seek. If I act selfishly I thereby 
condemn myself by the operation of psychological laws, as 
certain in their action as those of physics, to the wretchedness 
of a petty, self-centred life, full of vexations, jealousies, and 
anxieties, which never reach that serener atmosphere in which 
the generous spirit dwells. Similarly if a man pursues any evil 
course, be it that of lust, or greed, or cruelty, he sows the sure 
seeds of pain, unrest and dissatisfaction, for he becomes the 
slave of his evil passion and may not know the joy of freedom 
and self-mastery. Not only does the evil-doer reap in many 
a subtle and unnoted way the penalty of vice, but he also shuts 
himself out from all the rich possibilities of the good life, in 
which each may prove for himself the joy of unselfish service, 
the satisfactions which spring from devotion to truth, beauty, 
and love, and the peace of a conscience devoid of offence. To 
make morality depend upon the metaphysical proofs for the 
existence of a God “numerically separable from the universe,” 
while disregarding these ever present sanctions in human 
nature, is surely to stumble into speculative wells and to subject 
oneself afresh to the merited laughter of Thracian hand-maids. 
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The neglect of the inescapable natural sanctions of conduct is 
largely responsible for the false glamour which surrounds vice. 
Science in its various departments is rendering no slight ser- 
vice to morality in demonstrating far more convincingly than 
any theological system that vice contains within itself its own 
sure punishment. But one may go far beyond the results which 


either physical or mental science has thus far been able to 
formulate. For the vindication of morality one may appeal 
confidently to the results of the most adequate human experi- 
ence as it records itself in private life, in biography, history, and 
literature. Evil doers are not found at the end of their careers 
offering their mode of life as a sure prescription for permanent 
satisfaction. Gcethe’s final message, won from a life of the 
richest experience, was that he could only say to the passing 
moment—“Verweile doch! du bist so sch6n,” when the moment 
was filled with an ethical content of self-forgetful and altruistic 
endeavor. Considerations of temperament apart, who to-day 
are the pessimists, who the whining mourners over the ills of 
life? Not those, surely, who, whatever their creed, or whether 
of no creed at all, set themselves with resolute purpose to the 
task of giving to life a present ethical value. The actual ex- 
perience of the good life is its own best vindication as that of 
the evil life is its completest refutation. No view is more 
shallow than that which sees in morality only a means for 
securing the blessings of a future life. Even a writer like 
Martensen allows himself occasionally to fall into this mood. 
He says: “Truly, if the light of religion be extinguished no 
reason is perceptible for leading a moral life in all these finite 
and temporal relations.”* Rather must one say, whatever may 
be true or not true of a transcendent order, ethics as a 
science rests upon the facts of the present order. Nay 
more, morality would still remain and its requirements be no 
less exacting were mankind to reject belief in the transcendent. 
As Martineau has said: “Did we even imagine that we came 
out of nothing and went back into nothing and had ties only 
with one another, still so long as we are what we are, our life 


*“Christian Ethics,” p. 16. 
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must take form from its own germ, and grow and ramify into 
moral communities.’’* 

VI. Finally, if in the evolution of religion its value has been 
placed more and more in its ethical content, may it not be true, 
as many have conceived, that religion will at last be merged in 
morality and that the specifically religious will cease to exist? 
In answering this question in the negative one may point with 
no little confidence to the fact that religion has a source in 
man’s nature and in his experience of the world quite distinct 
from that of morality. Not only is there a sense of incomplete- 
ness even in our ethical ideals, which are never fully realized 
in this life, but there are zsthetic and intellectual impulses 
which compel man to be metaphysical and religious. He is 
forever haunted by a feeling of the insufficiency of the empir- 
ical order, and can not permanently escape the recognition of 
“the infinitude which surrounds our lives.” In her gentler 
moods nature whispers to man of “something far more deeply 
interfused,” but when with irresistible might she crushes all 
his hopes and brings him face to face with death, the final 
mystery of life, she rudely shakes him out of a temper of easy- 
going acceptance of the seen and the temporal and compels him 
with all the vehemence of his spirit to ask concerning the un- 
seen and the eternal. Despite all scientific prescience of nature, 
and despite all the mastery which it gives us, “We still acknowl- 
edge our complete and absolute dependence on the power that 
brought us hither and will conduct us hence.’ 

While the transcendent is a region which lies forever beyond 
the ken of science, it still remains for philosophy the legitimate 
sphere of speculation and for religion the legitimate sphere of 
faith and hope. In the future, however, thinkers will, I believe, 
more clearly recognize and more frankly admit that speculation 
is not certainty and that faith and hope are not knowledge. 
Dogmatism both in philosophy and religion can only prevail 
by the decadence of intellectual life. With the passing of 
dogmatism religion will inevitably undergo still further modi- 





*“Study of Religion.” Introduction, p. 22. 
tJ. A. Symonds, “Essays Speculative and Suggestive,” Vol. I., p. 32. 
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fications. Certain elements which have belonged to its child- 
hood will perish. But man will still give a religious interpreta- 
tion to the world. He will by the necessities of his own nature 
be compelled to give to his ethical ideals a larger setting than 
that which is offered by human life, and will interpret them as 
a part of the cosmic order. When, however, he seeks to give 
an intellectual warrant for a religious interpretation of the 
world, that warrant must consist of inferences drawn not only 
from other fields of science, but also especially from the ethical 
life of the race as it appears in its slow but steady unfolding. 


WALTER GOODNOW EVERETT. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE MORAL 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


I. 


In a century of wonderful discoveries, perhaps the most 
wonderful, all things considered, is the discovery of the child. 
This discovery we owe to the rigorous application of the evo- 
lutionary method of thought to the investigation of the 
meaning of life, by which means we are brought face to face 
with its mysterious borderlands. The profound conscious- 
ness of the unity and continuity of biological phenomena, 
which characterizes all scientific enterprise in the present day, 
has come about largely under the same inspiration. Thus as 
soon as attention was seriously directed to the matter, men saw 
a special significance in origins, especially in the origin of 
human intelligence, and this, of course, involved the study of 
infant life from the comparative point of view. Interest was 
added by the unique contribution to the subject made by Pro- 
fessor Fiske, of Harvard, the discovery namely, that the human 
organism occupies an exceptional place in the scale of life by 
reason of the lengthening of the period of infancy. This is a 
fact of enormous importance both to the body and more espec- 
ially to the mind of the child. - 
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The child, therefore, has occupied us because of the intrinsic 
interest of its discovery; but (as I wish to show) also because 
of the bearing this discovery has had, and is having, on the 
subject of training. For, after all, the new feeling for child- 
hood which has come through the evolutionary philosophy, was 
without a genuine teleology if it did not lead to profound 
modification in both psychology and pedagogy. For the great 
problem, after the clear understanding of the place of the child 
in the scale of biological processes, is the better equipping of 
the child for the duties that lie before him. 

None of the sciences has taken the child more seriously than 
psychology, and specially as related to the business of child- 
training. The great educators from the time of Comenius have 
tried to adjust the difficulties involved in educating the human 
infant; but it is safe to say that more has been done during the 
nineteenth century than in all the time previous. Both in 
method, and in actual results, is this statement beyond question. 
With all the vigor of a new inspiration has psychology, in its 
recent form, “modified” this newest and greatest acquisition 
of the scientific spirit. The child-mind, after the labors of 
Preyer, Perez, and Sully, is no longer a terra incognita, where 
pedagogues grope in the dark. We now understand the force 
of such words as heredity and environment as applied to chil- 
dren. We even speak of self-activity in relation to the con- 
scious evolution of the mind of the child. We have a rooted 
distrust of the haphazard in relation to child-training; we 
instinctively feel that it dishonors the subject of the educational 
process; we feel that so important a matter demands the most 
accurate, patient, and thorough investigation working in con- 
nection with facts carefully determin@l. The new psychology, 
of all the sciences, has given this kind of attention to the 
subject. 

The results of study so far show that a thorough change has 
come over the whole problem of child-training in the home, 
in the kindergarten, and in the primary school. We may epit- 
omize these results thus: 

(a) Study child nature. Only thus, 7. e., by the direct 
observation and careful computation of functions, can educa- 
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tion be carried on successfully. This means that child-training 
must be based on the recognition of individuality in childhood. 
The object of all education is to strengthen self-activity and 
make it superior to the forces of heredity and environment. 
The teacher, in order to do this, must direct his attention sym- 
pathetically towards the relative differences revealed in children 
in the crude state. The new pyschology has done a grand ser- 
vice in certain directions of this problem. 

(b) Arouse the self-activity of the pupil. As already stated, 
the goal of education is the emancipation of the mind from the 
force of natural impulse. Self-activity is the principle which 
organizes mental evolution, specially, (in the case of children) 
through imitation. To direct this capacity, so that in play, in 
symbolic language, and in all ways possible, ‘the child may be- 
come adequately conscious of the meaning of life—this is the 
real purpose of child-training, and our practice is largely deter- 
mined by the results of modern psychologic pedagogy in these 
matters. 

(c) Teach by interest, rather than by rule of authority. The 
scientific point here is the discovery of stable points of interest. 
Preyer found such in the tenth week of the normal child, but 
not till considerably later are such centres associated with self- 
activity. Then they are united with attention; and it is atten- 
tion and interest that define for us the significant facts in early 
training. Psychology, especially in the study of fatigue, has 
placed pedagogy under lasting obligation, and has uttered one 
clear note of warning against the crowding of the child-mind. 
It is one of the most fruitful results of child-study. 

(d) Rely on the routine of school work for the moral 
training. School work is, and must be, largely mechanical and 
undoubtedly exerts a great influence over the child’s moral 
habits. The “school virtues” are certainly trained in this way: 
punctuality, obedience, love of order. The new psychology has 
placed this beyond question in a statistical way, and thus a 
scientific foundation may be gained for the subject of moral 
training. Results, so far, are largely in favor of a system of 
“conditions,”’ which, by eliminating uncertainty, may place the 
moral training of children in school beyond hazard. 
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(e) Indirection, or influence, is the chief power in the 
religious training of the young. The new psychology has done 
little beyond empirical observation in this matter, but all are 
agreed that the old method of teaching religion is based on 
insufficient insight. The “New England Rhymes,” beginning: 

“In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all.” 
are now, and rightly in the opinion of the writer, regarded as 
out of date. Religion is, therefore, being studied; but with 
very small result beyond a statistical survey of the chief emo- 
tions—fear, sense of sin, the feeling after God, and allied states 
of consciousness. But the time is not far distant when, with 
the aid of exact method, religion may be taught as readily and 
easily as reading or spelling. 

These results of the application of scientific psychology to 
child-training would be enough to justify the method employed. 
It has three advantages, at least, over the old. In the first 
place we have a much clearer apprehension of the subject of the 
educational process. It creates the demand that teachers take 
a course in child psychology before attempting to teach chil- 
dren. Normal schools are now happily coming to see the 
importance of this, by providing for it in their curricula, as 
well as by so adapting the instruction of childhood as to suit the 
condition of the child-mind. On the other hand, we have 
gained in consequence of this method a deeper feeling of 
responsibility for ignorance, and a mystical reverence for the 
possibilities of teaching children. 

Another important merit is the better knowledge gained of 
the influences exerted by certain leading functions of the child- 
mind in acquiring knowledge. Thereby definiteness has been 
introduced into the good intentions of the teacher. It is a trite 
saying that the teacher needs sympathy with children if he is 
to teach them; for it is sympathy that gives insight,zwhen com- 
bined with intelligence and education. And here the paramount 
importance of psychology to the teacher is apparent. The 
teacher who understands what the new psychology has been 
saying about attention, interest, fatigue and habit is immeas- 
urably more useful, other things being equal, than the teacher 
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who knows nothing of these subjects. Such knowledge is 
useful if it only overthrows the complacent dogmatism, the 
methodical affectation of the impersonal, of the ordinary 
teacher. Children like to be understood, and generally know 
if their teacher has done justice to their rights or not. The 
new pyschology has shown us that feeling comes first, and next 
volition, and lastly intellect in the line of emphasis in child- 
training. 

A third merit of the scientific study of childhood is the im- 
proved conditions in pedagogical theory it has led to. This is 
too vast a subject to take up here; but we may pause to remark 
that the child that modern pedagogues deal with is an alto- 
gether different child from that of the old-dame schools. The 
modern child is full of independent spontaneity; his mind is no 
unmapped region of sin-ridden instincts, but a well-known, 
but unconscious, kingdom where law reigns. No one can say 
that he is not an improvement over the past in many respects. 
And this result is due, in large measure, to the devotion and 
labor of those who have pursued their studies along the line, 
and under the inspiration, of the modern exponents of the sci- 
ence of psychology. 

In our estimate and criticism of the attitude of the new 
psychology towards child-training, these things should not be 
forgotten. 


IT. 


Tuat much of the study of child nature has been vitiated by 
excessive zeal for the new, as such, is only saying that science 
is a purely human pursuit, exposed to the disturbance of human 
passion, desire and ambition. Generally speaking, there is 
more faith among scientists than in the churches. Therefore, 
in criticising the atttitude of the new psychology towards the 
child, the defects which appear to me are only those which ap- 
pear in all scientific research when under the powerful impetus 
of a new method. My own standpoint is one of firm belief in 
the new methods; but justice to the child compels me to sound 
a note of warning lest in our zeal for method we lose the sense 


of value in the subject of our study. Allow me to call attention 
Vol. X.—No. 4. 33 
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to these defects. They all group themselves around the failure 
adequately to value the moral and religious nature in children. 
Space forbids the mention of several important points con- 
nected with the more primary matters about which there stil] 
exists much dispute; hence I shall confine myself to three 
criticisms connected with the ethical life of children. 

In the first place, the new psychology underestimates the 
complexity of the child-mind. The genetic method logically 
involves this error. It is presupposed that the child-mind is a 
comparatively simple phenomenon, or that in it we have to deal 
with a relatively homogenous state, and therefore observations 
and experiments made in this region have a high degree of 
scientific accuracy. Now, in any case, it is exceedingly difficult 
to control the conditions in any systematic experimentation on 
children—a fact which empties our averages of a good deal of 
their scientific import. But what shall we say when to these 
difficulties are added such metaphysical factors as heredity, 
natural impulse, and the so-called ultimate feelings, particularly 
that of justice The positive influence of these factors is ac- 
knowledged, and they tinge every mental operation with its 
own character. In the life-history of the child they play a 
more potent part than the more superficial actions which are 
the result of acquired habits. It is impossible to set a quanti- 
tative limit to the influence of these organic and ultimate 
feelings. 

The failure to recognize the complexity of the child mind 
involved in this statement has resulted in serious confusion in 
pedagogy. On the one hand, the practice of teaching has been 
affected; and, on the other, no standard or norm of mental 
activity has guided students of pedagogy and psychology in 
unravelling the mystery of the dawn of intelligence. In child- 
life we witness a vast and complicated accumulation of tactful 
adaptation, most of it sub-conscious, as well as the fleeting 
forth-putting of will, and, above all, self-directed teleological 
activity. Empirical observation and experiment in these phe- 
nomena is good so far as it goes; but the need still remains for 
some recognition of ends or ideals according to which all this 
activity proceeds. To vivisect the mind of the child, so to 
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speak, for the sake of proving that it can be done, smacks of 
the dilettante; it makes of child psychology a fad. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible to over-estimate this complexity 
and to exaggerate it. This, it seems to me, Dr. Harris has done 
in his “Psychological Foundations of Education.” Pursuit of 
ends is without doubt the sign of mental life in children; but 
from this we cannot infer such unwavering exactions in the 
details of self-activity as that book presupposes. Dr. Harris 
is obviously aware of the complexity spoken of, for he has pene- 
trated beyond the tyrannical actuality of the child-conscious- 
ness and gained a higher point of view. This has not happened 
as yet to the new psychology, and the consequence is that, in 
practical affairs, we have received little help from the labora- 
tories; there is no agreement as to the essential diversity in 
unity of every state of consciousness in childhood. 

A second criticism emerges here, namely this: the new psy- 
chology does not do justice to the ethical natures of children. 
It might be replied that to do so would carry us into the sphere 
of metaphysics, and the new psychology is uncompromising in 
its exclusion of metaphysics from all its work. It has yet to be 
proved whether this position does not prejudice the analytic 
work, especially that expended on the “higher” aspects of con- 
scious activity. The extreme empirics, like Kirchmann and 
Scripture, followers of Wundt, however, have a real grievance 
against metaphysics, in so far as a priori interpretations have 
often been imposed on the facts of consciousness by dogmatical 
teachers. But these disputes do not affect the fact for which we 
contend, viz., that the new psychology is in danger of omitting 
data revealed only to ethical insight; that not before they are 
so revealed can they be measured and rendered serviceable 
through science. 

Thought seeks to bring the ethical into relation with sensible 
experience; this, in fact, is what child-life consists in for the 
most part. The extreme advocates of the empirical method 
claim that a// mental phenomena naturally belong to it; yet in 
works recently published by these students little or nothing 
is said of the moral and religous nature of children. Others, 
less enamored of the universal application of the tape, but still 
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holding advanced standpoints, the advocates of the “nature” 
method, have done something, but it is little more than statis- 
tical analysis. In fact, we are safe in saying that all the newer 
methods of studying the child have failed in these respects; we 
are still the merest empirics as yet; the effort to bring the 
ethical and religious facts in childhood to the test of sense, 
involves a hopeless dualism. It must be noted that this dualism 
is academic; it does not exist in the experience of children. 

This defective analysis of the higher nature of children be- 
comes seriously obvious in the practice of teaching. Indeed, 
it is generally true that defective analysis of the subject of the 
educational process will vitiate the best laid schemes of educa- 
tion. Two things, in this connection, reflective of the situation, 
merit mention. The first is the practice of regarding children 
as merely intelligent. The child-mind is, on the contrary, a 
moral organism; its life consists in seeking ends. It may be 
said, perhaps with some truth, that the study of childhood is 
of recent origin and that the new psychology has not yet per- 
fected its methods of studying the moral and religious nature. 
But this cannot really be urged as an argument for ignoring 
the facts in question. All family training proceeds, and always 
has proceeded, on their recognition. Parents determine their 
attitude towards their children on the assumption that they 
are not only intelligent, but also moral beings. It would have 
been better if the new psychology and pedagogy had kept at 
arm’s length, until methods common to each had been perfected 
and so employed as to make room for the ethical traits of 
mentality in children. Lack of method, however, is not, in my 
judgment, the total cause of this state of things; a deeper rea- 
son is found in the historical conditions amid which our recent 
theories of teaching have been formed. But deepest of all is 
the fact that psychology itself has failed, for the most part, to 
carry its analysis of childhood deep enough. Our science is 
not overstocked with the spirit of reverence, such reverence for 
example as characterizes all the great teachers of children. 
Nevertheless, to regard a child as merely intelligent, as is our 
practice, limits our insight and cripples the higher effect of our 
teaching. 
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The development of the child’s mind is a good instance of 
what Wundt has called “the inwardizing of the ethical ideal.”* 
That is to say, the life of constant change and movement in 
which childhood consists, all of which has more or less moral 
quality, is rapidly mechanized, and the results, if rightly taught, 
are seen in right feeling, in the obedient will, and the synthetic 
activity of intellect, in the harmony of the psychoses. This 
process of inwardly mechanizing its states is unintelligible 
unless the child-mind is essentially teleological and ethical. 
The external acts of a child cannot be mechanized by a blind 
power in an unconscious process comparable, in the last anal- 
ysis, to chance. The moral sense of children cannot be a result 
of such a process, for that which makes a moral judgment 
possible and valid cannot be evolved from non-moral elements. 
If character is formed in a child in its early years it can be only 
because the elements have been in the making, ideally, from the 
start. 

The final criticism which we shall make of the new psy- 
chology is this, that it is in danger of perverting the ethical as- 
pect of child-training. This follows from the failure to recog- 
nize the predominant ethical bent of childhood. Thislackis most 
evident in the method of teaching. This resolves itself into the 
question of the relation of the mechanical routine of school 
work to the personality of teacher and pupil. At present the 
emphasis is almost wholly on mechanism, on “conditions.’’ The 
theory is that moral habits are to be formed by conforming the 
mind of a child to a definitely chosen and wisely administered 
system of studies. The results so far do not bear out the 
expectation. Witness both the manners and morals of the 
children in public schools in America or England. It seems 
sometimes, indeed, that our educators are not as fully aware as 
they might be of the actual state of things in this respect. Per- 
haps no improvement will come until politics are entirely elimi- 
nated from school management ; but, meanwhile, it is our duty 
to point out the dangers, and I believe the chief of these to be 
the almost complete failure to recognize the ethical and relig- 





*cf. “Facts of the Moral Life,” p. 37. 
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ious nature in pupils at school. There can be no substitute for 
the definite recognition of the total nature in teaching. For- 
tunately for future generations, there is a growing demand for 
this among independent students of the public school system. 
At present, however, morals are not taught and religion is as 
though it were unworthy of notice. 

The fact plainly is that teaching is an ethical process to the 
core, involving the personality of the teacher, the chief teaching 
force in early years. In fact, no calling, not excepting that of 
the Christian ministry, makes such demands on the ethical 
nature as true teaching. The absolute subordination of routine 
to this fact is the first of the greater axioms of pedagogy, as its 
history clearly shows. For the greatest teachers have been 
those of the profoundest moral and religious feeling. We are 
to-day too much under the influence of such empiricism as that 
of Rousseau, and too little impressed with the moral earnest- 
ness of Kant. In short, from whatever standpoint we regard 
the situation, we are impressed with the deficient analysis of 
the moral factors of education. Whether this is a permanent, 
or only a transient mood of our time cannot be exactly deter- 
mined. It is the conviction of the writer that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when what is so deeply rooted in human nature will 
be provided for in the scheme of education. A_ revolution 
generally precedes an advance in science. This has taken place 
in both ethics and religion. ‘The result will, nay already is, 
deliverance from a hard and unyielding dogmatic spirit in these 
matters, and the evolution of certain generally clear and demon- 
strable religious and ethical truths, the failure to teach which is 
equivalent to unfaithfulness to science. We may, I feel sure, 
safely trust to the earnestness and good faith of the new psy- 
chology and the new pedagogy to avail themselves of these 
results in the future; though, as I have contended, the attitude 
in the past has not been sufficiently critical of the facts in 
question. 

Humboldt said: “Whatever we wish to see introduced into 
the life of a nation, must first be introduced into its schools.” 
If we wish a nation to be moral, as well as intelligent, we must 
see to it that school education provides for the instruction 
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which will result in this. At present, with our political con- 
ception of school work, it is to be feared that we are hardly 
conscious of the fact that the problem of education centres, 
as Plato taught, in the problem of ethics. Everything points 
to the probability that the problem of the twentieth century 
will be the moral training of the young. 
Henry DAVIEs. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


Tue Parliament of Religion which was held in Chicago in 
1893 was in many respects one of the most remarkable assem- 
blages in the history of mankind. For the first time represen- 
tatives of almost all the great religions in the world and of the 
various subdivisions within the great religions, met together ; 
and the opportunity was afforded to each and all to present their 
doctrines, views and aspirations to an audience, disposed, by its 
natural surroundings and by the conditions under which it met, 
to be sympathetic. While the practical results of this Congress 
were naturally small, if at all perceptible, the moral influence 
of the example set by this unique gathering was wholesome. It 
was not to be expected that, through a single assembly of this 
kind, prejudices would be swept aside or misunderstandings 
cleared up. But as a symptom of a general disposition existing 
among civilized nations to consider calmly the religious views 
with which they were not in sympathy, the Parliament was an 
augury that the hopes and dreams of the visionaries in ancient 
and modern times might at some remote period be at least 
partially fulfilled. Not that a union of religious beliefs could 
ever be realized as long as the social, political and intellectual 
conditions in different parts of the world varied to so large an 
extent; but the recognition of the common aim served by all 
religions would become clearer and the philosophical insight 
into the reason for the profound differences in religious beliefs 
among nations and individuals would lead to greater clearness 
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in discerning between the permanent and transient elements of 
religion itself. The Chicago Congress was brought about 
through the efforts primarily of men interested in the practical 
side of religious faith, men who while strongly clinging to the 
tenets of very specific forms of religion, yet were broad enough 
to recognize the existence of certain truths outside of a given 
circle and who were stirred by the purely religious ideal of a 
possible unification of all faiths. The historical aspects of 
religion were of less interest to the leaders who brought about 
the great Parliament, so that while students interested in the 
phenomena of religion mainly as a significant part of man- 
kind’s history were welcome, the general spirit of the gathering 
was one which emphasized the practical side of religion rather 
than its historical and theoretical aspects. 

The success of the undertaking naturally gave rise to the 
hope that a repetition of the experiment might be made in con- 
nection with the proposed Exposition at Paris, marking the 
close of the present century, and attempts were made a number 
of years ago to inaugurate the movement for a second Parlia- 
ment. Opposition to it, however, soon began to develop in 
Paris itself. The representatives of the Catholic Church who 
cordially welcomed the Chicago Congress felt that the condi- 
tions prevailing in France were not favorable to their meeting 
on a common platform the representatives of other faiths* 
Considering the manner in which religious interests and politi- 
cal considerations are entangled in the network of European 
diplomacy, one can well understand the attitude of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who, it is understood, led the opposition. 
There were others, too, who without sharing the fears enter- 
tained by the clerical party, questioned the advisability of hold- 
in a second Parliament in Paris, and, above all, questioned its 
advisability at so short an interval after the first. The utter- 
ances to be expected could hardly be more than a repetition in 
another form from those which were made in 1893. No greater 
practical results could be looked for, and the moral effect, so 
far from being strengthened by repetition, might possibly be 





*See an article by Jean Reville, Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, vol. 
32, Pp. 73-79. 
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weakened through the workings of that curious instinct which 
is well expressed in the common adage that “familiarity breeds 
contempt.”’ It was on the whole fortunate, therefore, that the 
plan of a second Congress failed of realization, but it is even 
more fortunate that in consequence of the discussion and agita- 
tion which the plan aroused, the project for a scientific gather- 
ing of scholars of all shades of belief, but all sympathetically 
interested in the investigation of religions, took shape. Paris, 
so ill-adapted apparently for a Congress of Religions was pre- 
eminently the place in which the first international gathering 
for the study of religion should take place.* 

France shares with Holland the distinction of affording a 
full recognition in the University curriculum of the importance 
of the historical and comparative study of religions. As early 
as 1880 a special chair for the History of Religions was estab- 
lished at the Collége de France, occupied since its inception by 
the distinguished Albert Reville. In 1886 Paris set a notable 
example to the world by the formation of a Section des Sciences 
Religieuses in connection with the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
The Faculty of this school for the study of religions consists at 
present of seventeen members among whom are to be found 
such distinguished scholars as Professor Reville, the director 
of the Section; his no less distinguished son Jean Reville, 
whose particular field of investigation is the Early History of 
the Christian Church, in which he ranks as one of the leading 
authorities of the world; Professor Hartwig Derenbourg, who 
expounds the history and doctrines of Islam; Professor Mas- 
pero, the eminent Egyptologist; Professor Sylvan Levi, who 
enjoys a high distinction as an Indologist; M. Maurice Verns, 
whose field embraces the older phases of the religion of the 
Hebrews; M. Israel Levi, who covers Judaism in its later 
phases, and M. Leon Marillier, who has made important con- 
tributions to the elucidation of primitive religious thought and 
customs. 


*A Congress for the Study of Religions was held at Stockholm, August 
31 to September 4, 1897, but it was not international in its character. See 
an article on it in the Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, Vol. 36, pp. 265-270. 
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Besides this school, Paris has a special journal, the Revue de 
l’Histoire de Religion, established in 1881, and also a magnifi- 
cent museum and library specially devoted to the History of 
Religions, which was opened in 1896. Both these enterprises 
are due to the munificence of M. Emile Guimet, a man of large 
means, enthusiastically interested in the study of religious phe- 
nomena and who has devoted his life and his fortune to the 
furtherance of interest in the historical aspects of religions. 
M. Guimet, not content with a journal and a museum, has 
provided a fund for the publication of treatises and texts bear- 
ing on the history of religions; and when it is stated that over 
thirty volumes have been issued in the series known as the 
Annals des Gazette Guimet, an idea of the scientific activity 
which prevails in France in this field may be obtained. 

The proposed International Congress for the History of 
Religions, while emanating from the Faculty of the School for 
the History of Religions, may be set down as in reality M. 
Guimet’s creation, representing as it does the outcome of the 
stimulus which he gave to this branch of study. It is but proper 
that every opportunity should be taken advantage of to empha- 
size this man’s unselfish devotion, as well as his great services 
to science. At the XIIth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, held in Rome in October of last year, M. Jean Reville 
delivered an interesting address setting forth the aims and pur- 
poses of the proposed Congress, and from this address as well 
as from the two circulars issued in May, 1899, and in January, 
1900, the large scope of the Congress becomes apparent. It 
may be said at once that the plans for insuring a successful 
meeting, to be marked by communications of'a high scientific 
order, are admirable. A central committee of organization has 
been formed, consisting of Professor Albert Reville as presi- 
dent, with such distinguished men as Guimet, Breal, Oppert, 
Maspero, Senart and Bertrand as vice-presidents; Jean Reville 
and Leon Marillier as secretaries, and M. Philippe Berger, the 
successor of Renan at the Collége de France, as treasurer, 
together with a list of twenty-eight other members represent- 
ing the various scientific institutions of France, as well as dis- 
tinguished scholars devoted to the study of religions. Recently 
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at a meeting of the committee, held on the 1oth of December, 
1899, a number of foreign correspondents were elected, and it 
is gratifying to note the large representation that has been 
given to this country. Among those chosen are Professor 
Toy, of Harvard University; Dr. W. R. Harper, president of 
the University of Chicago; Hon. William T. Harris, the 
United States Commissioner of Education; Dr. J. H. Barrows, 
the organizer of the Chicago Parliament of Religions, and now 
president of Oberlin College; Professor Haupt, of Johns Hop- 
kins University; Professor Lanman, of Harvard University; 
Professor Gottheil and Professor Jackson, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Paul Carus, the editor of the Monist; Mr. Carroll 
Bonney, of Chicago, one of the promoters of the Chicago Con- 
gress, and Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The dates set aside for the Congress are the 3d to 9th 
of September, 1900. In view of the large field to be covered, 
eight sections have been formed, as follows: 

Religion of Non-Civilized Nations, including also the 
Religion of American and pre-Columbian Civilization. 

Religion of the Extreme Orient. 

Religion of Egypt. 

Semitic Religions. 

India and Iran. 

Greece and Rome. 

Germans, Celts and Slavs. 

Christianity. 

The meetings will be held at the Sorbonne, with the excep- 
tion of the opening and closing sessions, which will take place 
at the Exposition. Those intending to join are requested to 
send their names to the treasurer, M. Philippe Berger, Quai 
Voltaire 3. There will be a number of general meetings in 
which papers of general interest will be presented, but the bulk 
of the work of the Congress will be done in the various sec- 
tions. In order to insure a certain amount of system in the 
papers to be presented, the Committee on Organization has 
mapped out a program embodying suggestions of the most 
important topics which should be discussed at the meetings. 
It is hardly likely that time will be found for treating all the 
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subjects enumerated at one Congress, but the plan of thus sug- 
gesting the lines along which communications should be pre- 
sented is an admirable one, and ought to be generally adopted 
for international meetings of a scientific character. There are 
plenty of opportunities in national and local societies for 
scholars engaged on any particular piece of research to present 
the same to their colleagues prior to publication, for the purpose 
of obtaining comments and criticism. International meetings, 
however, which bring together scholars from all parts of the 
world ought to be utilized primarily for summaries of work 
done in certain lines in various parts of the world, and secondly 
for bringing together the various views held on the larger 
aspects of questions still in dispute or in regard to which con- 
flicting opinions are held. It is gratifying to note in the sub- 
jects proposed by the Paris Committee the stress laid upon the 
points just mentioned. Selecting from the large number of 
topics proposed a few of more general interest, it will be recog- 
nized that the Opportunity offered at the Paris meeting will 
probably be unique for hearing from specialists current views 
held regarding such topics as Totemism; the meaning of sacri- 
fice ; the historical evolution of Buddhism in China, Korea and 
Japan; the cults and popular religion of Egypt; the Chaldean 
views regarding the end of the universe; the gods of the 
ancient Kingdom of Southern Arabia; the reaction of Chris- 
tianity on Judaism; the influence of Persia on Islam; the ori- 
gin of various phases of Babism; the history and present state 
of Islam in Africa; ancestor worship in Hinduism; the insti- 
tution of pilgrimages in India; the Homeric poems as sources 
of myths; legends and cults; Celtic Eschatology; the remains 
of Slavic paganism in Northern Germany. 

The program passes through the religions of antiquity and 
of later times and comes right down to the border of our own 
generation. In the eighth section, devoted to the history of 
Christianity, we find among subjects to be discussed, the ques- 
tion, how far Essenism may be regarded as one of the factors 
of primitive Christianity; the Greek and Jewish element in the 
elaboration of ancient Christian Eschatology; the relations 
existing between Byzantium and Russia in the ninth century; 
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the influence of the philosophy of Kant and Hegel on critical 
history as applied to the origins of Christianity. 

Apart from the scientific value of the communications that 
may be expected and which it is to be hoped will be published 
in a volume, the Congress will undoubtedly prove beneficial in 
stimulating interest in the historical study of religions at col- 
leges and universities. It is only by recognition of this subject 
of investigation through the scholastic institutions of this coun- 
try and Europe that misunderstandings which still prevail as 
to the purpose and scope of religious investigation can be re- 
moved. Next to Political Economy, there is no subject which 
touches so closely upon living interests as the investigation of 
religious phenomena, and it seems strange that at American 
colleges so little has as yet been done toward providing proper 
instruction in this field and toward furthering researches 
among those especially qualified for the work. If the Paris 
Congress realizes the expectations of those who have been 
instrumental in bringing it about, we may look forward to a 
more intelligent general interest in the subject and to a larger 
recognition of it in the college and university curriculum. 


Morris JAstRow, Jr. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





DISCUSSIONS. 


THE HISTORY OF FREETHOUGHT. 


In Mr. G. P. Gooch’s review of “A Short History of Free- 
thought,” in the last number of the JouRNAL, there are some mis- 
representations which, I trust, Mr. Gooch would prefer to have 
corrected. I refer to them with the more regret, because Mr. 
Gooch has paid the book some very liberal compliments. When a 
critic does this, his strictures are specially apt to be taken by 
readers as valid, without inquiry. 

1. Mr. Gooch writes: “It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that the most insignificant freethinker bulks larger in the 
author’s vision than the most illustrious supernaturalist.” Yet he 
also writes that “the account of the English Deists presents a 
much more flattering portrait than that drawn by Mr. Leslie 
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Stephen.” If the latter assertion is true, the former cannot be. 
The Deists, properly so-called, were all supernaturalists. The 
whole plan of the book involves the recognition of supernaturalists 
as “freethinkers” when they apply reason freshly to their prob- 
lems. And it is the literal fact that most of the men praised in 
the book were supernaturalists. Thus Mr. Gooch’s phrase about 
“weighing the thoughts of all the ages in a single pair of scales,” 
constitutes a further misrepresentation. 

2. By way of discrediting my “discussion of Christianity,” Mr. 
Gooch writes: “The later Roman moralists are contrasted with 
the Fathers, much to the disadvantage of the latter; but if it was 
necessary to single out individuals, it seems scarcely fair to omit 
such men as Clement, Origen, and Athanasius.” The contrast 
to which Mr. Gooch refers is drawn in the chapter entitled “Free- 
thought in Ancient Rome,” and it is avowedly made between 
pagan writers down to Marcus Aurelius and Latin Christian 
writers after him, as showing that in the Western Empire the 
intellectual atmosphere and temper notably worsened. In the 
next chapter, which is entitled, “Ancient Christianity and its 
Opponents,” and deals specially with the Greek-speaking world, 
Clement and Origen are repeatedly referred to, and Origen in 
particular is discussed through several pages with praise of his 
relative reasonableness. Finally, it is shown that after Origen 
there is the same kind of deterioration in the Eastern as in the 
Western Empire. Athanasius is certainly no proof to the con- 
trary. Origen, who represents many pagan philosophic influences, 
is taken as a Christian high-water mark. No reader of Mr. 
Gooch’s notice could have supposed the possibility of this being 
the line of statement. 

3. More than once Mr. Gooch distorts the purport of a passage 
by ignoring the context. Any one who will turn to the passage 
on Omar Khayyam, aspersed by him, will see that what he repre- 
sents as a gratuitous attack on supernaturalism is a defence of 
Omar against supernaturalist defamation; and that one of the 
clauses he cites is a historical statement to the effect that the 
modern vogue of Omar shows Omar’s point of view to be now 
common. Another clause quoted by Mr. Gooch in this connection 
is wrested from a totally different context, and the “pouring of 
contempt” alleged by him is his own fiction. 

4. But the most surprising of these manipulations is one in 
which Mr. Gooch presents in sequence, with marks of elision, as 
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parts of a continuous argument, a number of sentences of which 
the Jast occurs on page 408 of the book, and the first on page 418. 
I cannot think that his readers will approve of such a method. In 
every instance, as it happens, the effect of it is to give a false 
notion of the position taken up. For instance, the phrase Ubi 
Panis, ibi Deus, which he virtually represents as an attack on 
priests, is part of a sentence of which the obvious purport is that 
physicians (and other laymen) are economically coerced. The 
next sentence runs: “While the priest’s bread depends on his 
creed, the physician’s must be similarly implicated.” The theory 
put forward is one of general economic causation; and such a 
theory has as much right to a hearing as Mr. Gooch’s doctrine that 
people who do not feel as he does must be “color-blind.” 

5. The last misrepresentation on which I shall touch is Mr. 
Gooch’s assertion that: “Scientists who do not share Mr. Robert- 
son’s opinions are dismissed as ‘clinging to the religion of their 
nurseries.”” I regret to be forced to protest against this as a bad 
perversion. The passage quoted from is an argument directed 
specifically against the common assumption that the mere positing 
of true beliefs will avail to expel false, without any process of 
criticism. It proceeds :— 

“All modern culture-history proves this to be a fallacy. Even 
gifted brains can harbor childish errors on the side on which they are un- 
developed. We need not go back to Faraday to find scientific men clinging 
to the religion of their nurseries. An eminent mathematician, entirely un- 
qualified in other fields, pays tribute to Paley; and the average church-goer 
straightway claims that ‘science’ is with him.” 

Now, thus to deny Lord Kelvin’s competence in historical 
science is not to do what Mr. Gooch says. From many scientific 
men whose views differ from mine I can dissent without even 
calling them “color-blind.” Mr. Gooch, not content with such 
characterizations, thinks fit to alter, by garbled quotation, the 
color of propositions he does not like. 

Having taken some trouble, in my time, to protest against the 
normal unfairness of English reviewing, I am fain to hope that I 
do not waste time in standing for greater scrupulosity of criticism 
in a JOURNAL OF Eruics. In making my protest, I feel bound to 
avow that the book has shortcomings to which Mr. Gooch has 
been lenient, and more errors than he specifies. It suffered much 
from the attempt to make it “short.” For some of his suggestions 


I am thankful. 
Joun M. Ropertson. 


LONDON. 
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DR. MACKINTOSH AND INTUITIONALISM.* 


Dr. RoBeRT MACKINTOSH, the author of “From Comte to 
Benjamin Kidd,” objects to my calling him an “Intuitionalist,” 
and raises a doubt whether I had read all his book. I can assure 
him that I read every word of it and re-read much of it more than 
once, in the endeavor, which apparently has proved unsuccessful 
after all, to discover his hidden philosophical basis. The passage 
to which he specially refers me on p. 112, I find I had marked as of 
particular significance: in it he admits that “old-fashioned in- 
tuitionalism, with all its honest loyalty to truth and its essential 
right-heartedness, is weak, as philosophers say, formally, and is 
no longer fit to sustain the struggle for existence against subtler 
theories.” (The italics are mine). I certainly did not understand 
this passage as a repudiation of all intuitionalism. I took it as 
implying that Dr. Mackintosh held some new and improved In- 
tuitionalism, which he supposed to possess all the “essential” 
merits of the old and vet to be free from its “formal” defects. 
I quoted a passage from p. 7 in which Dr. Mackintosh seems to 
regard “the trustworthiness of the moral consciousness” as an 
equivalent phrase for “the reality of the distinction between right 
and wrong.” I might have referred to other passages, e. g., that 
on p. 88 where he asks “whether conscience has not its own tests ?” 
If this is not “intuitionalism” of a somewhat extreme sort, I do 
not know what “intuitionalism’” means. The late Professor Cal- 
derwood was a militant intuitionalist and he defined “conscience” 
as “immediate knowledge of moral !aw, as clear and indubitable 
as a simple fact of consciousness.” Now, Dr. Mackintosh seems 
to me always to judge evolutionary theories of ethics from the 
standpoint of such an immediate and absolute knowledge of the 
distinction between right and wrong. And an attempt to give a 
scientific historical explanation of the development of moral ideas 
is said to be “incompatible with loyalty to morals,” (p. 112), or 
to “set morality at defiance” (p. 128). I, therefore, (naturally 
and excusably, I think), supposed that Dr. Mackintosh’s words on 
p. 129 (about Professor Alexander ignoring intuitionalism), were 
the sarcasm of an intuitionalist, whose theory had been passed 
over in silence. I see now, in the light of Dr. Mackintosh’s ex- 
planation, that the words admit of another construction. But I 
am still driven to think that, unconsciously perhaps, Dr. Mackin- 





(Cf. January number, pp. 252-258, and April number, pp. 391, 392.) 
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tosh’s attitude to evolutionary ethics is esssentially that of the 
intuitionalist: otherwise many of his criticisms, and such pulpit 
phrases as “incompatible with loyalty to morals,” are quite unin- 
telligible. 

Dr. Mackintosh warns those interested in the subject not to rely 
on my account of his book. The warning is superfluous. I myself 
warned the reader that I was not attempting to discuss the book 
as a whole, but to do little more than show how Dr. Mackintosh 
had misunderstood certain opinions of my own, which he had 
briefly criticised. 

D. G. RITCHIE. 

University or St. ANpRews, SCOTLAND. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue CONSCIENCE OF THE Kinc. By J. C. Spence. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1899. Pp. xii., 280. 


Mr. Spence’s book is an appeal to the “Conscience of the King” 
—a solemn warning to Parliaments and other makers of laws to 
keep within their proper sphere. The gospel which he preaches is 
the well-known and, as some think, obsolete gospel of Laisses- 
faire. In this volume he confines himself to one aspect of the 
broader problem, namely the folly of legislators ; and he sets him- 
self to analyze the causes of the aberrations of the political con- 
science from the paths of justice. The theme is a well-worn one, 
but Mr. Spence imparts freshness by a style always bright and 
pleasant, by his somewhat original angle of observation, and by the 
mere force of his convictions. He is never flippant and he is never 
shrill: he generally—though not always—avoids overstatement, 
and is never consciously unfair. On these grounds he deserves a 
careful and sympathetic hearing. The object of the volume is, 
we are told (p. 14), to point out to “all who by vote or influence 
partake of the sovereign power of law-making, the folly and 
iniquity of their interference in the private affairs of their neigh- 
bors.” Our author thus sets out, not as a searcher after truth, 
but rather as a propagandist of assured convictions. The con- 
clusions arrived at may be outlined thus: All laws are not neces- 
sarily bad. Some distinctions must be drawn. Thus “there are 
two distinct sources of law. One set of laws is manufactured by 
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legislators ; another is evolved by judges in the process of admin- 
istering justice” (p. 263). This is the familiar distinction be- 
tween statutes and judge-made laws. All parliamentary enact- 
ments are arbitrary; most of them are unnecessary and evil. 
Judicial decisions which profess to be deduced from “the prin- 
ciples of justice” are infinitely to be preferred to Acts of Parlia- 
ment which merely embody the commands of legislators. That 
common law which Oliver Cromwell characterized as an “ungodly 
jumble” appears to Mr. Spence (who usually looks on all laws 
with suspicion) to be “rational, equitable and almost invariably 
favorable to individual liberty.” On the other hand, the statute 
pook is bristling with enactments which are foolish, iniquitous 
and unnecessary. Little consolation flows from the knowledge 
that the worst laws are often those made with the best intentions. 
Heinous crimes are committed under the cloak of law, not by 
criminals, but by well-intentioned members of Parliament. In- 
dividuals, blameless in their private lives, become, it seems, blind 
to the distinction between good and evil the moment they are 
entrusted with the making of laws. This disease is called politi- 
cal dementia. Here our author is in danger of exaggeration. 
Why, he laments (p. 262), “should any sane or honest man ask 
his representative in Parliament to act as a criminal lunatic? 
How comes it that any honorable gentleman will accept the man- 
date of the people to act like an angry ape or a maudlin imbe- 
cile?” The question is answered by the interesting chapter on 
“Political Dementia,” freely illustrated by reference to the par- 
liamentary careers of Mr. John Morley, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Sir John Gorst! 

Remedies for these evils are suggested with some confidence. 
Above all, the legislature must confine itself rigorously to its 
own business. Having provided and perfected the mechanism 
of justice, it must step aside; further interference is only mis- 
chievous. Parliament must set up a tribunal with incorruptible 
judges and independent juries, and leave them to deal with 
every case that comes before them “unfettered by statute law and 
merely charged to enforce justice” (p. 12), which means, of 
course, justice as defined by the author. It is confidently assumed 
that the consciences of judge and jury are immaculate exactly 
where the conscience of the legislator fails to act. Reasons, 
ingenious if unconvincing, are advanced for this optimistic belief. 
Each judge is thus to be endowed with absolute discretionary 
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powers, and he is confidently advised how to use them. His 
intuitive sense of justice must never be distorted by an incubus 
of statutes and precedents. “The rudimentary sense of justice 
is perhaps not a perfect or infallible guide to judicial proceed- 
ings; but it is the only one available” (p. 61). In difficult cases, 
however, the magistrate has a simple rule to guide him. When 
in doubt he must refuse, point-blank, to interfere at all. The 
plaintiff who brought his claim before a doubting judge would 
necessarily lose his case; and possession would become some- 
thing more than nine-tenths of the law. 

This suggestive volume, it will be seen, treats of wide and 
unsolved problems. Criticism at once adequate and brief is diffi- 
cult, but a few suggestions may be offered. Mr. Spence would 
seem to prove too much and to triumph too easily. We have 
here, indeed, an ingenious piece of special pleading, where no 
effort is made to state strongly the evidence on the opposite side. 
A more evenly balanced argument would be more convincing. 
Again, the benefits to be derived from fixed, even from arbitrary, 
rules of law are undervalued, as is also the danger of freeing 
judges from the guidance of precedents. Laws and former deci- 
sions are useful things in themselves, and their accurate study 
is the only school to fit men for the duties of the bench—duties 
always onerous and now to be increased tenfold. Where, in the 
absence of fixed rules of law, would Mr. Spence’s judges find 
their judicial training? A course of philosophic reading on the 
metaphysical basis of justice would seem to the lawyer and the 
layman a poor preparation for judicial impartiality. Further, 
the rudimentary sense of justice might direct differently in dif- 
ferent men. Would magistrates agree better than philosophers 
in their deductions from the empty unreality known as abstract 
justice? The convictions of some judges might compel them 
to give effect to socialistic schemes of justice. Less extreme men 
might still refuse to accept Mr. Spence’s somewhat narrow con- 
ception of equity. “The word justice,” he tells us, “must be 
reduced to its lowest terms, and used in the judicial sense of 
equity The function of justice is thus reduced to the pre- 
vention or redress of wrongs or injuries done to others” (p. 266). 

The real value of the book lies, perhaps, in its incidental 
features. The ethical supplement suggested to the lawyers’ doc- 
trine of “Sovereignty” is peculiarly instructive: a perusal of the 
lucid chapter entitled “Rights and Mights” would end many 
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pointless discussions between disputants who disagree, chiefly 
because they misunderstand each other. The whole duty of the 
subject to his sovereign is a legal one—to obey the law: the whole 
duty of the sovereign to the subject is a moral one—to make 
the laws conform to justice. Each of these duties is absolute, 
admitting of no exception. Thus, sensibly interpreted, the rival 
doctrines of absolute sovereignty and natural rights become the 
best of friends. 

Other incidental topics worthy of notice are the nature of the 
political conscience, and the essentially moral basis of politics— 
doctrines which may be profitably contrasted with the Machiavel- 
lian creed. 

This well-written book might prove a wholesome restraint on 
any rash legislator who would stop to read it. Unfortunately 
it is more likely to be welcomed by faddists, who are already too 
firmly committed to the somewhat one-sided program which it 
advocates. When all is said, the scheme of political reform here 
advanced is merely academic, quite unsuited and probably never 
intended, to stand the rude test of practice. 


Wa. S. McKEcHNIE. 
GLascow UNIVERSITY. 


THE DistripuTIoN OF INcoME. By William Smart, LL. D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. xv., 341. 


At length we have a book on that branch of economics which 
intensely interests everybody, the sharing of wealth, written pri- 
marily for the ordinary man; and as he, according to Bagehot, 
rules the empire, although he sits at the back of the omnibus, it 
is well that somebody should address him; and it is appropriate 
that it should be the successor of the great Glasgow professor, one 
of whose most conspicuous successes was that he was understood 
of all and did most profoundly influence public opinion. Professor 
Smart, moreover, is of all English economists the best qualified 
to write such a book. He has lived the business life, and there- 
fore knows what the general public wants. “I decided,” he 
remarks in his preface, “to take my own difficulties as probably 
representing those of the ordinary man. If my brother economists 
find this procedure tedious, and are disposed to think that I arrive 
at familiar conclusions by tortuous paths, I can only say that, 
from my business experience, I am perhaps more likely than they 
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to know what are the lines of thought along which the ordinary 
man moves, and what are the difficulties which prevent his freer 
acceptance of these familiar conclusions.” 

The book is not too rigidly scientific for the end which it has 
in view. The author conceives it to be quite within his scope to 
justify the ways of economic law to men,—and rightly, because 
the difficulty of the business world is mainly a practical one. His 
conclusion is: “One may, perhaps, imagine a better distribu- 
tion, although, it seems to me, it is not easy to do so except by 
assuming that society is much simpler than it is, or that it is will- 
ing to renounce many of its motives as well as its gains... .. 
When the question is whether a regulated state control according 
to any social or socialist ideal would bring us conditions of life 
wherein all would have the possibility of realizing their moral 
being, or of being what is called ‘happy,’ I am disposed to think 
that the ‘invisible hand’—however one interprets Adam Smith’s 
reference—is bringing about these conditions more quickly than 
any deliberate redrrangement of industry would.” 

A readable book in support of such views has been for a long 
time wanted; since the works of those who oppose them have 
proved remarkably readable, and free from technicalities; and 
there has consequently been a danger that their opinions should 
carry the day merely in default of the kind of opposition needed ; 
for complicated diagrams, strings of equations, and the learned 
treatises of specialists, written in the language of their science, 
are replies utterly futile in the arena in which the battle has to be 
fought. 

So much for the general aim of the book, an aim of which all, 
socialists as well as their opponents, will heartily approve. Turn- 
ing from object to method, we find that Professor Smart has 
proceeded analytically, rather than synthetically, and, without 
assuming any abstractions, from actual fact direct to principles ; 
in the language of Bastiat from the seen to the unseen. This, 
of course, while it exactly suits the ordinary man, makes the work 
a little tedious to the specialist, but not very much so, since the 
author has a keen sense of humor and his pages are relieved by 
many amusing passages. 

Aim and method, then, are admirable, but the reviewer finds 
himself less completely satisfied with the structure of the book, 
and with some of the doctrines there expressed. As regards the 
first, while recognizing that arrangement is largely a matter of 
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individual taste, he would like to suggest that upon two or three 
points the treatment is out of proportion. In a book which, for 
instance, devotes ninety-four pages to a definition and description 
of income, more than nine pages each should be given to rent and 
professional incomes. Professor Smart might reply that he is 
specially concerned with business incomes. Quite so, but then 
does not the title, “The Distribution of Income” promise too much, 
and also, we might add, th. tone of Book I? Then again, waiv- 
ing this point and considering only distribution between em- 
ployer and employé, I have looked in vain for any adequate dis- 
cussion of quasi-rent. The only reference given in the index is 
to a short passage, in the chapter on rent, of less than a page; 
and so, if that chapter were cut out, with the object of confining 
the work to business income, quasi-rents would be wholly ignored. 
Now the author would be the first to admit that almost the first 
thing you find on analyzing profits is quasi-rent; and that makes 
its omission the more incomprehensible. Further, I do not think 
that sufficient emphasis has been laid on the Standard of Life, 
which is less appropriately termed by our author “Standard of 
Comfort.” The latter expression suggests the distinctions be- 
tween necessaries, comforts and luxuries, which, of course, a 
term employed like “Standard of Comfort” should not suggest. 
Our author states with beautiful clearness what he calls “the 
problem” at the beginning of Book II; but the clearness is some- 
times secured at the expense of accuracy. For example, we read, 
“among suggestions for a better distribution some have thought 
of a distribution according to Needs. As the only needs which 
could reasonably be assessed are physical ones, this would be a 
distribution according to size of families.” This is quite ambig- 
uous without a definition of needs, which is not given. Then 
Professor Smart judges that a distribution according to needs 
might be better than the existing one “if we could define the word 
in any satisfactory way.” By “define the word,” I conclude from 
the context that “measure the need” is meant. Now we ouglit 
to be told at least whether by “need” something ethical or actual 
is intended. If it is something ethical then I should judge any 
proposal on such a basis as quite beyond the pale of practical 
politics, because it implies laying out the income for the recipient, 
as well as finding it, and seeing that he consumes at the right 
time. And if we suppose a moral change so that the above diffi- 
culties do not apply, then any talk of system is fatuous since all 
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arrangements in such case would work equally well, as it has 
been wisely said elsewhere. On the other hand, supposing that 
“need” means something actual, I cannot see how you are to deny 
that distribution by needs is largely taking place to-day, since 
needs determine the supply price of labor, and this is one of the 
determinants of remuneration. An examination of the Standard 
of Life leads necessarily to this view. Then I am inclined to think 
that our author’s “income credited,” to this or that person, comes 
to nothing more nor less than the view advanced above. Per- 
haps that is what is intended. Of course the warring of needs 
against needs reacts on the combination of factors in production, 
and success or failure reacts on needs. And here I should like to 
ask an explanation of the following: “The fact that many rich 
men get more than they deserve is obvious; it seems to have been 
overlooked that even a very poor man may be getting more than 
he is worth.” If one of these propositions is ethical and the other 
economic they are incomparable; if both are economic they simply 
tell us of oscillations about a position of equilibrium, which we 
knew, and which besides prove nothing against the man who 
objects to the whole system; and if both are ethical I cannot con- 
ceive why you are to be satisfied with people getting much more 
than they deserve because you get a little more than you deserve; 
the notion being, I suppose, that we are all miserable sinners and 
that any reward is more than we deserve; yet, nevertheless, I 
being no more of a miserable sinner than another, why should 
he receive a bigger gift than 1? This point may seem trivial, but 
I am inclined to think that the reader will go with me on the next. 
Professor Smart writes: “Given these premises: that competi- 
tion between employers is active, that the pressure of self-interest 
is strong enough, and that employers are given a free hand to 
employ what factors they please, we may assume that at any 
moment the goods which constitute the National Income, are, on 
the whole, made by that combination of factors which is most 
efficient for the purpose” (p. 141). Now, that I must deny, 
because all the supply prices have been entirely left out of account. 
Only the combination which gave the greatest net return to the 
employer would tend to survive, and it is not proved that this is 
the most efficient combination. Again, a few lines further on, we 
read: “There is an a priori probability that each factor is actually 
paid according to the share it has in producing this total result.” 
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My difficulty is that in almost all cases this share is indetermi- 
nable, as Prof. Smart himself admits elsewhere (p. 110). 

1 should have much more to say if space allowed ; as it is limited, 
conventionalities and terms of appreciation have been curtailed. 
This review proceeds on the assumption that Professor Smart’s 
book is understood to be a work of high standing—in fact, one of 
the most important economic publications of the year. 


S. J. CHAPMAN. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


ENnG.LisH Po.iticat. PHILosopHy FROM HossBes TO MAINE. By 

William Graham, M. A. London: Edward Arnold, 1899. 

8 vo. Pp. xxx., 415. 

Professor Graham has set himself two objects in composing 
this volume. The first object has been to “give a connected account 
within a moderate compass of the political theories of the great 
English political thinkers who have most influenced practice from 
the days of Hobbes.” This part of his design Professor Graham 
has realized with a great degree of success. The political thinkers 
in question are Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Bentham, J. S. Mill, and 
Maine. They are selected, partly by reason of their influence on 
practice, partly because they “sufficiently illustrate the different 
schools of political thought,” and still more because “they repre- 
sent and exhaust the methods of discovering truth on the subject.” 
These reasons may, with some qualification, be accepted as suffi- 
cient for the purpose in hand. The summaries given of the differ- 
ent “systems” of political theory are sufficiently full to concentrate 
attention upon the main and central ideas, as well as to constitute 
a useful guide and introduction to what is perhaps the most en- 
during and characteristic product of English thought. Professor 
Graham’s appreciations are perhaps wanting in background and 
perspective: but he has a feeling for “temperament,” and treats 
his subjects for the most part with sympathy as well as with re- 
spect. His criticisms, on the other hand, are somewhat rough, 
so rough as sometimes to throw out the sense of proportion 
which, as a rule, he succeeds in preserving. The eulogy of the 
“man” seems in some cases designed to give the author a freer 
hand in condemning the “thinker.” This is conspicuously the 
case with “poor Mr. Mill,” as Professor Graham, in effect, sums 
up the “thinker” as opposed to the “man” in Mill. Professor 
Graham is too much given to “sawing things asunder”; what, 
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after all, would Mill’s political philosophy have been without his 
“idealism”? What Professor Graham regarded as a defect, is 
really the element of determinate value in Mill. The idealism 
which Mill imported into utilitarianism is often regarded as an 
inconsequence of theory; but it may also be said that there is a 
much deeper logic in Mill’s utilitarianism than the logic by which 
he is generally measured. Professor Graham accounts for Mill’s 
“comparative failure,” partly on moral, partly on intellectual 
grounds: Mill had too much moral ardor, and intellectually he 
was “not original”; but it was just the combination of the moral 
and scientific elements in Mill which constituted his originality. 
Professor Graham describes the “System of Logic” as Mill’s 
“greatest book ;” but for the real strength and greatness of Mill, 
the student might be more fitly referred to the two essays on 
3entham and Coleridge. The “humanity” and the peculiar phil- 
osophical temper of Mill may not compensate for his want of 
“original intuitions,” or his failure to “discover” what Professor 
Graham is much too ready to acclaim as “new” truths, but they 
may account for his having been “formerly much read at the 
universities,” and for the no little influence he has had on political 
thought. It is certainly curious that Professor Graham should 
praise Mill for his “logical acuteness,” but it is not surprising 
that he should have missed the point of what acuteness it had, 
inasmuch as he at the same time regards Mill as a speculative 
dreamer of dreams. In the same way, Professor Graham hardly 
brings out the element of positive idealism in Bentham, the ideal 
of equality, expressed in the principle that every man should 
count for one and for no more than one. This ideal, interpreted 
as equality of consideration, was the really significant aspect of 
Bentham’s political utilitarianism. Maine, again, is reproached 
for not combining the historical method with the theory of natural 
law: but where would have been the point of Maine, if he had? 

But, apart from these defects, and the more serious, because 
more comprehensive, misreading of Rousseau (pp. 66-7), Pro- 
fessor Graham’s reproductions, based as they are upon analyses 
of the original treatises, are sufficiently full and objective to be 
undeniably useful. On the other hand, the value of the book is, 
to my mind at least, greatly discounted by the political reflections 
of the author, and for that reason I cannot think that Professor 
Graham has succeeded in his second object—‘by a measured 
criticism, to distinguish what is permanently true from what is 
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doubtful or erroneous, to disengage the former, and, as far as 
may be, develop it further, with the hope that finally from the 
exposition and criticism together something like an Introduction 
to Political Science might result, resting on authority and reason 
combined.” 

The “result” to which Professor Graham seems to point is (as 
already hinted) a combination .of the truth of natural law (and 
natural justice) with the truth of the historical method. But 
the author, as far as I can see, has a somewhat crude conception 
of both truths, and the fusion only makes confusion worse con- 
founded. I must content myself by quoting typical passages. 
The sense of justice which Professor Graham assures us is a 
sounder “ethical base” for jurisprudence than _ considera- 
tions of utility—it being “easier to find the first than what is 
conductive to the happiness of the greatest number (or even the 
weal of the social organism)”—is original and innate in human 
nature. We are not, therefore, surprised to find that some of its 
manifestations are exceedingly primitive and “natural” (to 
animals as well as man). 

“It is instinctive; we are born with a predisposition to it, the 
result of heredity. It appears early in children, who in play with 
each other show their sense of it; and of the innate feeling of 
‘mine’ and ‘thine,’ which appears much earlier. Certain phrases 
mark the early appearance of the notion of natural rights, and of 
the law of equality of rights in certain cases, ‘I have as good a 
right to it as you have,’ “as good a right to be here as you have,’ 
etc. Again immediate anger at wrong or injury done to them 
shows the instinctive sense of justice and injustice. They feel 
that certain acts are just and ‘fair,’ the contrary ones wrong and 
unfair. The instinctive notion of property which appears in the 
child is seen in developed form in the school-boy. The bird’s nest 
that he first discovers is ‘his’ and so are the young, and both by 
the right of the first ‘occupant,’ ”’ etc., pages 380 and 381. 

The “attempt to follow natural law,” it is not altogether 
surprising to hear, “might produce temporary widespread misery 
and anarchy”: “to avoid anarchy, the doctrine of natural law 
must then give way to utility”; in any case, it must be held sub- 
ject to the lessons of history. In what way, then, can the histo- 
rical method come to the aid of a jurisprudence based on “the law 
of nature’? 
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“History shows what has always and everywhere been held as 
just, and which, as giving the long experience of our species, must 
now be considered as necessary.” 

Now for the person. “It is the historical method chiefly that 
teaches what must be and what has always and everywhere been, 
from universal and eternal (sic) experience. But it is the doc- 
trine of natural law which shows what ought to be in general, in 
conformity with justice chiefly, but also with utility and neces- 
sity.” 

There is, therefore, “no necessary antagonism between the his- 
torical method and the theory of natural rights,” and the result is 
that we are provided with a double-edged “weapon” in defence 
of “property” (which appears throughout to be a matter of 
great and not very discriminate concern to the author), for, “the 
doctrine of natural law” (after having deflected into a slight 
course of “perversion” in which it became “a weapon of attack 
on the richer classes”) “is now the great defence of the natural 
rights of property, old as the world.” The doctrine of natural 
law justifies private property as founded on natural rights, while 
the historical method shows it as a “universal and necessary” 
fact. Professor Graham has not indicated at what point “the 
moral sense or sense of justice” ceases to be merely natural, and 
what is involved in the transition, and, on the other hand, he has 
not shown us at what point the experience of the race is sufficient 
to make “what has been” the standard of “what must and will 
be,” at what point “the sense of justice’ which each of us has 
“as part of his moral nature” ceases to have any validity. Still 
less does he give any clear account of the ultimate standard by 
which a possible conflict of “principles” can or should be adjusted. 

“History has always shown the necessity and universality of 
our present system of contract and property. Bentham has shown 
that both conduce to the general happiness, save as respects the 
law of inheritance, and that anarchy and chaos would result from 
the abolition of property; but the theory of natural law alone can 
show that property and contract conform in their essence to the 
principles of justice, though abuses may creep in, so that things 
have been made property that ought not to have been so made, 
and unjust contracts have been permitted and enforced which it 
should be the business of equity and wise and just legislation to 
correct.” 

Does not this passage (apart from the wonderful see-saw of 
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points of view it suggests) show the futility of arguments directed 
to establish the justification of rights of “property” in the 
abstract. But Professor Graham’s argument moves most freely 
in the region of general and absolute statements. Collectivists 
and communists are lumped together as persons desirous “at a 
bound apparently” to “abolish private property and inequality”; 
“it would not be easy,” we are told, again, “to hold the belief in 
socialism and sociology simultaneously”; “a return to the primi- 
tive communism is so far from unthinkable that it is the goal of 
collectivists.”” Wholesale and question-begging statements of 
this kind are much too abundant in what purports to be an in- 
troduction to Political Science, unless Political Science is to be re- 
garded, like so many other truths, as a closed revelation. For 
Professor Graham is not afraid even to suggest that finality has 
been reached, not only as to a condemnation of socialism, but as 
to the work of statesmen, savants and soldiers. 

“We are perhaps within reasonable distance of the time when 
science will be complete, philosophy finished, and when ‘the war- 
drum will throb no longer,’ when in consequence neither the 
creative savant, original philosopher, nor the soldier of genius 
will be longer or even possible for want of sphere.” 

We are also nearing the issue “when Biblical criticism has 
said its last word.” ‘We know all the possible directions within 
which progress or effort is possible,” and apparently still more 
surely the directions within which it is “impossible.” The kind 
of confident generalization and sweeping statement in which Pro- 
fessor Graham indulges only serves to discredit the cause which 
his book is designed, and in many ways admirably designed, to 
advance—the cause, that is, of reason and knowledge as applied 
to political problems. Apart from evidences of rough and 
hasty thinking, the book shows signs of haste in composition: 
clerical errors are too frequent, and the writing sometimes care- 
less; the analytical table of contents is very useful, but it hardly 
excuses the absence of an index. 

Professor Graham’s book is so good that it might very well be 
much better, and it would have been much better if the author 
had been less disposed to regard his own “philosophy” on these 
subjects as “finished.”” But Professor Graham has really provided 
the best antidote to political dogmatism in the exposition he has 
given of “the greater English political thinkers”; and, whatever 
defects any “higher criticism” may find in the apparatus criticus, 
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no one can fail to recognize the merit and the value of a book 
which is certainly the completest, as it is also the most convenient 
introduction to English political philosophy that exists. 


Smney BALL. 
St. JoHNn’s COLLEGE, OxForb. 







A BriEF INTRODUCTION TO MoperRN PHiLosopHy. By Arthur 
Kenyan Rogers, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
Pp. viii., 360. 


pany. 





There can be little doubt that at the present time an introduc- 
tion to philosophy is a desideratum. Anyone, therefore, who 
seeks to supply this need in philosophical literature should meet 
with a welcome not merely from teachers of philosophy or 
students beginning work in the subject, but from that wider 
public which finds philosophy more or less of an intellectual neces- 
sity. 

It is the ostensible intention of Dr. Rogers in the volume before 
us to meet in some measure this want. Writing apparently as a 
teacher of philosophy and with a broad and living interest in 
its problems, he has, perhaps, the best equipment for such an 
undertaking. But it is not easy frankly to congratulate him 
either on his appreciation of the difficulties of his task or on the 
specific manner in which he has sought to carry it out. An in- 
troduction, no matter how brief, should primarily introduce. Dr. 
Rogers has throughout concentrated his attention mainly on crit- 
icism. A few representative problems and points of view, which 
have appeared in modern metaphysics (though certainly not for 
the first time in the history of philosophy) have been selected, 
and passed under a short critical review. But it is obvious that 
criticism deals with results, not with beginnings, leads away from 
what is discussed, and not up to it, as an introduction should. The 
author is so eager to bring forward objections and difficulties that 
he scarcely takes time to give a sufficient, not to say sympathetic, 
statement of the subject he wishes to discuss. The consequence 
is that he really presupposes on the part of the reader a knowledge 
of the ideas and principles he deals with, and even considerable 
insight into the meaning of the problems involved ; and thus writes 
not so much for the philosophically uninitiated as for those who 
have already made some acquaintance with the subject. 

To come to details. Any author is of course at liberty to 
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conceive and to restrict the object-matter of which he treats 
as he chooses. But it may be doubted whether an introduction 
to modern philosophy which omits all direct reference to ethical, 
psychological and logical questions and problems, and confines 
attention solely to metaphysics (p. 19, 20), is made as valuable 
to the student as it might be, or is entitled to be called an introduc- 
tion to philosophy and to modern philosophy in particular. What 
is of importance for such a purpose is rather a comprehensive 
statement of all that is embraced by modern philosophy, and a 
precise delimitation of its various parts. 

On the other hand the subjects brought forward for discussion 
by Dr. Rogers are sufficiently central to justify the prominence 
which the author assigns to them. After an introductory chapter, 
where he seeks to state the aim of philosophy, a chapter which 
is somewhat vague and confused, both in thought and statement, 
the author takes up as the first problem of metaphysics, the first 
approach to the inquiry into “the fundamental nature of reality, 
of the universe in which we live,” the distinction and the relation 
between mind and matter. A very brief analysis on traditional 
lines of the empirical concept “thing” (which is apparently 
taken, with doubtful reason, as the type of what is meant by 
“matter”), and of the notion of self leads to the question of the 
nature of the relation subsisting between them. Here three views 
are dealt with, Dualism, Pantheism and Theism. The author 
criticises these modes of explanation quite generally, without dis- 
tinguishing the various forms in which they have appeared. The 
various modes of explaining the unity of matter and mind are 
successively passed in review and rejected by a criticism which is 
far too brief to be convincing. One peculiarity of the author’s 
method of criticism which is discoverable at intervals throughout 
the book, appears here in the course of his argument and may be 
mentioned in passing. So eager is the author to urge difficulties 
and objections to the views discussed, that he does not scruple 
in the case of one doctrine to point a criticism which assumes the 
truth of some principle whose worth he nevertheless deliberately 
questions whenever it suits the purposes of his criticism of an- 
other doctrine to do so. In the present chapter, for instance, he 
questions the necessity of the principle of causation at one point 
(p. 55), and soon thereafter (p. 57) argues with the scientist that 
to doubt the supremacy of causation is to imperil the whole fabric 
of scientific knowledge. Such a modus disputandi makes it diffi- 
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cult to determine where our author stands; it is suggestive 
rather of a stage duel than of a genuine combat. 

After deciding that none of the above three forms of explain- 
ing the unity of matter and mind are tenable, the author passes 
in the next chapter to consider two other modes of uniting their 
apparent heterogeneity, both of which proceed by explaining 
away, or explaining one in terms of the other. These are Materi- 
alism and Subjective Idealism. A very inadequate reference to 
the relations of mechanism and teleology forms the bridge be- 
tween the two chapters. The argument in this chapter is a strik- 
ing instance of the author’s method of criticism above noted. 
After pointing out that the scientist is necessarily a materialist 
(p. 64), and that it is the natural consequence of his view to re- 
duce all phenomena to matter and motion, the author finally 
refutes materialism by showing that after all the very basis of the 
materialistic view is the principle of consciousness, that the 
materialistic construction of the world is a thought-product 
(p. 73-5), and that thus materialism, when it understands itself 
properly, should become idealism, more particularly subjective 
idealism (p. 76). But in the short discussion of this latter view, 
the main objection to it rests just on the substantial truth of the 
scientific (1. e., materialistic) position (p. 82-3). 

Materialism and Subjective Idealism having in turn both been 
found wanting, the author thinks that in order to come to a 
clearer view of the nature of reality we are compelled to leave this 
attempt to solve the problem by means of the ultimate facts, mat- 
ter or mind, and must rather examine first of all the nature of 
knowledge itself. The inquiry “shifts from ontology or cosmol- 
ogy to epistemology” (p. 88). The problem of knowledge thus 
forms the subject-matter of his fourth discussion and is dealt 
with in the succeeding four chapters on “Rationalism and Sen- 
sationalism,” “Kant,” “Hegel,” and “Agnosticism.” It is perhaps 
necessary to protest in passing against the somewhat loose way 
in which the author regards epistemology and ontology as both 
answering the same question (p. 18, 19). He seems to suppose 
that in passing from ontology in the preceding chapters to epis- 
temology he is still dealing with the same subject-matter. This 
is surely erroneous. 

The position of rationalism is not clearly stated; it is even 
(p. 100) identified with the doctrine of innate ideas. It is treated 
as antithetic to the position of sensationalism, both being found 
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defective when taken separately. The argument follows 
the historical evolution of the theory of knowledge, through 
Kant and the idealistic and agnostic developments of his 
principle. It is unfortunately impossible in this JouRNAL to go 
into the details of the argument and criticisms contained in these 
chapters. But, to take isolated statements, we must point out 
that the existence of things in themselves, is not, as the author 
supposes (p. 155), identical for Kant with the external reference 
in knowledge. The author’s statement, too, on p. 251-2 would 
lead one to believe that he is unacquainted with the Critique of 
Judgment, where precisely the same view is put forward by Kant 
himself which the author seeks to use to improve on Kant! 
Again, both in the case of Kant and of Hegel, the author is quite 
mistaken in limiting their positions to what is purely or primarily 
individualistic, subjective. It is impossible to read without 
some astonishment that “Hegel’s philosophy is an acute and val- 
uable psychology of the individual and of society, not a science 
of the universe.” 

All the views in these four chapters on epistemology are 
rejected, agnosticism included, the criticism of which is 
suggestive, though too short and wandering in statement to be 
effective. After this consistently negative attitude to all the 
positions hitherto brought forward, we look with some expec- 
tancy for the author’s own positive views. These we are left to 
gather from the last two chapters, entitled “Theistic Idealism” 
and “Scepticism and the Criterion of Truth.” There is no essen- 
tial connection between the contents of these chapters; the former 
gives in the barest outline a general metaphysical point of view; 
the latter the conditions under which a philosophical theory can 
be accepted as valid. 

The author holds that “‘in idealism of some sort is alone to be 
found a solution whose failure is not a foregone conclusion.” 
The essential character of idealism is that ultimate reality is con- 
ceived “after the analogy of conscious life” (p. 269). For knowl- 
edge itself, it is necessary that the sensational (objective) element 
in experience should have the power to stand for something 
“similar to” active conscious life (p. 271); ultimate existence to 
be known must be “of a nature resembling in some degree our 
own conscious life.” Hence objects are looked at as elements in 
absolute consciousness, in God’s life, are foci of God’s purposes, 
whose nature is to be determined by the part they play in the 
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“intelligent purposive life which makes up the absolute.” Con- 
scious beings, because essentially active (p. 290-1), have their 
reality in the function they fulfill in the life of the Absolute, and 
in virtue of that function (which is seen clearest in social life) 
they can be at once dependent on the absolute and yet distinct 
from it. The author has not elaborated this view in detail, 
which makes it hardly fair or possible to criticise it. It is 
his own position in a book which is a guide to modern philosophy 
in general. By so doing he merely brings forward another 
theory (if theory it can be called), to which as many objections 
could be raised as to those he has attacked. This, indeed, the 
author practically admits when in the next chapter he declares 
that “no philosophical theory is . . . fitted to carry conviction to 
every mind;” and such vague terms as “life,” “resemblance” or 
“analogy” between our conscious life and that of ultimate reality, 
make it sufficiently difficult for his own view to carry conviction. 

The last chapter is a rather tangled piece of argument, from 
which it is hardly possible to obtain a definite result of much 
value. It is nominally an attempt to determine the criterion or 
criteria of truth by means of which we may avoid scepticism. 
The test is taken at one point to be “consonancy with experience 
as a concrete whole” (p. 320). “Experience as a whole” is at 
one time equivalent to all the facts we know (p. 322), at another 
to the “concrete whole of reality,” which is “only taken as it 
stands” (p. 323). At one time he says that “if reality were a 
purely intellectual affair” consistency would be quite sufficient to 
test the truth of a theory (p. 323); at another (328 ff.) we find 
it is only for “practical purposes” that the test of consistency can 
hold, theoretically we cannot rest satisfied with it. Setting aside 
the difficulty of applying the test of “experience as a whole,” 
which probably means the same to the author as the ideal of 
knowledge, we are furnished later on with another test of truth. 
This is practical “experiment.” Which is to be the ultimate test is 
“only a matter of our point of view.’ Experiment theoretically 
“implies the test of consistency,” “consistency is the ultimate cri- 
terion” (p. 331); but later on (p. 333 ff.) he proceeds to show 
that “experiment may be said to be more ultimate than intellectual 
consistency.” We may note in passing that the author is obvi- 
ously wrong in describing experiment as a test of truth at all; it 
is a means of attaining knowledge, not a formal characteristic of 
the ideal of knowledge. 
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Again, to test the truth of a philosophical theory we must 
“apply it to life” (p. 338 ff.). The purpose of thought is practice; 
a philosophical theory is a hypothesis for life to act on. Hence 
action is the test of a theory of life and not consistency. But 
“action” is not “experiment” (p. 360); the test of a practical 
hypothesis by action and an intellectual hypothesis by experiment 
are altogether different (ibid.). Yet later on (p. 365-6), we can- 
not make any real separation between them, though the “distinc- 
tion” remains. Again, the intellectual is said (p. 363) to pre- 
suppose the moral; but on p. 366 we find that intellectual knowl- 
edge is the absolute presupposition of moral action. Such 
contradictory statements make it quite impossible to derive from 
his argument a positive conclusion. All truth, we are finally told 
(p. 349), is at best “a more or less probable hypothesis,” and it 
is suggested that we should “give up an ideal of certainty,” for 
“might not a life of certainty be a rather stupid life?” The ulti- 
mate test of a philosophical theory is simply the “progressive 
experience of living ;” “we find out the meaning of life by living, 
not by merely reasoning about it” (p. 352-3). Would the author 
find out the meaning of sleep by sleeping, or of digestion by 
taking food? Does it not strike him that to take up a position 
like this is to commit his library to the flames? It is doubtless 
true, as Fichte says, that philosophy is not life, but it is no less 
true that life is not philosophy. 

The last chapter particularly, and parts of the book as a whole, 
seem to have been hurriedly written, and indefiniteness and 
vagueness of expression have taken the place of pointed state- 
ment. This has seriously affected the author’s exposition of 
views which are in many ways freshly conceived and could easily 


have been made more effective and convincing. 
J. B. BatrLute. 


St. ANDREW’s UNIVERSITY. 


Tue Scientiric Basts or Moratity. By G. Gore, LL. D. 
F. R. S. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1899. Pp. vi., 


576. 


The object of this lengthy book is “to place the subject of 
human conduct upon a comprehensive scientific basis and supply 
a rational want—to show that the entire conduct of man, physical, 
mental and moral, is based upon a scientific foundation ; to make 
clear the truth that the great powers and laws of science are the 
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chief guides of life; to show that universal energy acting accord- 
ing to law is the true ‘divine’ power governing physical, moral, 
social, and religious conduct; and to illustrate the influence of 
science upon the material, mental and moral progress of man- 
kind.” It is written “largely for the future—in advance of its 
time—for those whose minds are in a fit condition to receive 
scientific truth.” Who these superior persons are is in no wise 
made clear by the contents of the treatise, but their conception of 
what constitutes a “rational want” (if this book satisfies it) must 
be a curiously strange one. The absence of reasoning, in any 
ordinary acceptation of the term, is indeed the chief character- 
istic of the whole work. The one thesis is obvious enough, viz., 
that all mental, social, or moral phenomena are direct products of 
“natural” causes. By “natural” is meant “physical” or “ma- 
terial,” as opposed to supernatural, spiritualist, idealist, or the- 
ological (all these words being synonymous to Dr. Gore). The 
support of this thesis, on the other hand, will be sought for in 
vain. Neither the book as a whole, nor any single chapter, nor 
isolated paragraph, scarcely even any two consecutive sentences, 
show that logical dependence which the ordinary man under- 
stands by the term “reasoning.” The book is amorphous—an 
incoherent aggregate of disjointed remarks without any structure 
or connection, interspersed with poetical quotations which are 
equally irrelevant to the context in which they appear. 

Criticism under such circumstances becomes hopeless, but some 
attempt to show how Dr. Gore deals with the great problems upon 
which he touches is perhaps necessary. The first chapter opens 
with the statement, “Facts are Truths; they are the foundation of 
all knowledge and even mathematical formule must be made to 
agree with them.” Thus comfortably seated upon the throne of 
science, free “from the conceit of the metaphysician and the theo- 
logical gnostic,” Dr. Gore proceeds to demonstrate how moral or 
religious truths (so-called) are really cases of the working of 
energy acting according to law. “The fundamental rule of right- 
eousness, that we should do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us under like circumstances, is evidently based upon the 
principle of causation, viz., that the same cause always produces 
the same effect under the same circumstances, for if it could not 
be depended upon in all cases, the rule based upon it could not 
be fully trusted” (p. 2). “According to the law of causation, 
whatever is, must be, and this is true of all things living or dead. 
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We all do as we must, t. e., as we are caused. Starvation com- 
pels a man to steal, and the necessity of protecting our property 
compels us to punish him” (p. 118). “Men are much better paci- 
fied when they have done wrong, by telling them they did as they 
must under the circumstances, than by unconditionally blaming 
them” (p. 44). “With regard to the biblical statement that ‘man 
was created in the image of God,’ the explanation afforded by 
science and its principle of evolution is, that the brain of man 
has been gradually developed by the impressions made by Nature 
upon it, until his mind has largely become an image of the uni- 
verse, and, therefore, of the omnipotent powers and laws which 
govern it” (p. 183). “It is very flattering to man to be told that 
he is ‘the lord of all creation’; that ‘the value of a human soul 
is infinite’; that ‘Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels,’ etc., etc., etc.; but these statements have been shown to 
be without proper and sufficient evidence. Nevertheless, there 
was some justification for the statements being made, and that 
was because the great energies of Nature, acting through sur- 
rounding conditions upon men, compelled them to believe and 
assert them” (p. 184). “That the human brain and mind are 
subject to all the chief energies and principles of science does not 
admit of doubt. Every change of mind requires time and the 
brain occupies space. Rapid talkers are rarely profound think- 
ers; some deep thinkers are very slow of speech; according to 
Swift, Sir Isaac Newton was very slow in answering a question” 
(p. 267). “Freedom of will is only a particular instance of a 
general truth, viz., that all bodies whatever, under certain condi- 
tions, are free to act in certain ways and within certain limits, 
but not in others, and are not only free to act, but are compelled 
to do so” (p. 331). “Accuracy [as a criterion of truth] is not a 
sufficient proof of certainty unless the fact stated, or the thing or 
action measured, is itself certain; we must possess a thing, or 
know a fact or action, before we can measure it” (p. 442). 
“Man doth not live by bread alone’ (Deut. viii.; St. Matt. iv.) ; 
we all eat earth and grass second-hand through the medium of 
edible animals and plants. The chief essential conditions of 
human existence are air, food, water, clothing; in addition, heat 
and light, exercise, sleep, a dwelling, a variety of food and of 
physical and mental occupation. Dead food becomes living men” 
(p. 208). “The answer to the question ‘why does man exist?’ 
is very simple, and is included in the vastly greater one, ‘why does 
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anything exist?’ it is manifestly because the operations of the 
energies of Nature, under the particular group of conditions, 
compel it, just in the same way that they cause everything else 
to happen; there is, therefore, no special peculiarity in the process 
in his case” (Ibid). 

The above quotations—taken haphazard, not carefully selected 
—are typical of the whole treatise. They are not statements of 
conclusions, but are the actual arguments themselves. The con- 
cluding sentences (p. 576) of the final chapter will equally well 
illustrate the writer’s curious conception of logical cogency or 
sequence. He has just stated in ten propositions the conclusions 
of his reasoning, and adds as follows: “As a matter of course, if 
the first of the above conclusions is untrue, all those dependent 
upon it are invalid. 

‘Great is the art of beginning, but greater the art is of 

ending ; 

Many a poem is marred by a superfluous verse.’ 

—Longfellow.” 


W. H. FAIrBROTHER. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


OvuTLINE OF Practicat Socrococy, With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By Carroll D. Wright, LL. D. Ameri- 
can Citizen Series. New York and London: Longmans, Green 


& Co., 1899. Pp. xxv., 431. 


Whatever comes from the pen of the United States’ Commis- 
sioner of Labor is of importance. The present work is a gold 
mine of practical information for students in the sphere of ethics 
or sociology. The title is somewhat misleading and therefore un- 
fortunate. The author may not have been responsible for this. 
The work is not really an “outline” of any subject, but rather a 
series of most valuable miscellaneous essays on various practical 
themes in the general sphere of sociology, and contains a valua- 
ble “Reference Library.” In the list of works dealing with the 
whole science of Sociology one cannot help regretting that there 
is no translation into English from the German of the great treat- 
ise by Schaffle, so that it might be included in this list along with 
“The Principles of Sociology,” by Herbert Spencer. 

Each of the chapters in this volume by Mr. Wright covers the 
material for a volume by itself. It were better to read only one of 
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these essays at a time, as they are packed with figures which be- 
come bewildering if one’s head is too crowded with them at any 
one time. The chief value of such a work, after all, is in the 
splendid discipline it must give as a training for those who have 
to deal with figures or statistics. The material here is presented 
by a master hand. Some of the facts brought out are especially 
interesting where the statistics contradict popular impressions. 
This is noticeable, for example, in relation to the subject of mar- 
riage. At this point Mr. Wright overthrows a popular delusion 
by showing that according to figures the number of marriages is 
not growing less. One is also very much impressed with the fig- 
ures he presents concerning the occupations of women, to be found 
in Chapter XII., dealing with the general subject, “Employment 
of Women and Children.” It is positively startling to see the 
change which took place between the years 1870 and 1890 in the 
United States. As an illustration we note the fact that the num- 
ber of women teachers had increased almost three-fold in that 
interval, from 84,000 to 246,000. So, too, it is curious to see the 
new occupations women are entering. The author calls attention 
to the fact that in 1890, one hundred and twenty-four women were 
engaged as “engineers and surveyors,” while none were so em- 
ployed in 1870. Our chief interest centers, however, in what the 
writer has to say concerning cities and city life, as this is the burn- 
ing problem which must confront the next century. Among the 
various tables or series of figures he gives dealing with this sub- 
ject, one of the most striking is that giving “constituents of the 
population of the great cities in 1890.” We are surprised to learn, 
if we have not investigated the facts before, that such cities as 
Omaha, Denver and Kansas City, in the great West, where the 
population is supposed to be so new, actually head the list in the 
proportion of population of native-born parentage; while a num- 
ber of the older Eastern cities are falling into the background on 
this score and seemingly becoming less and less representative of 
the early America. The value of such essays is very great for the 
student in ethics. Without such facts as we have here presented 
in magnificent array in this volume, the theorist is liable to be 
“talking in the air” in regard to the problems he is working out. 
We are certainly very grateful to Mr. Wright for the stimulus he 
gives, by this means, to those who are working at the great practi- 


cal problem of ethics. 
WALTER L. SHELDON. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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CurIsTIAN Mysticism. By William Ralph Inge, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. (Bampton Lectures, 
1899.) London: Methuen & Co., 1899. Pp. xvi., 372. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

“As a type of religion,” says Mr. Inge, “mysticism seems to rest 
on the following propositions, or articles of faith: First, the soul 
(as well as the body) can see and perceive The second 
proposition is that, since we can only know what is clear to our- 
selves, man in order to know God must be a partaker of the Divine 
nature.” Thirdly, “Without holiness no man may see the Lord. 
.. . . Sensuality and selfishness are absolute disqualifications for 
knowing ‘the things of the Spirit of God.’” Further, “there is 
one more fundamental doctrine . . . our guide on the upward 
path, the true hierophant of the mysteries of God, is love” (pp. 
6-8). 

We are not told whether a system which rejected the third prin- 
ciple would be improperly called mystic, or whether it would only 
not be mysticism “as a type of religion.” Nor does Mr. Inge say 
anything of a principle which is sometimes held to be of the 
essence of mysticism—the immediacy of the consciousness of 
reality. (This characteristic of mysticism is admirably brought 
out by Dr. Royce in “The World and the Individual.” ) 

To attempt to summarize a book which is crowded with inter- 
esting accounts of the most fascinating speculations, would be 
useless. It can be recommended as combining a wide range of 
information with real sympathy for the subject. Where so much 
is given it seems unreasonable to ask for more. And yet I cannot 
refrain from regretting that the author did not find room for a 
comparison and contrast of Christian Mysticism with non- 
Christian systems. To say nothing of the Orientals, there is 
Spinoza. And it would have been interesting to know what Mr. 
Inge thinks of the mystical elements in Hegel’s system. The 
existence of some such elements can scarcely be denied when we 
consider that the Absolute Idea transcends the categories of cog- 
nition and volition. 

Mr. Inge does not confine himself to exposition, but criticises 
freely. The basis of much of this criticism, as is only natural in 
lectures on the Bampton foundation, is frankly dogmatic. Thus 
we read, “Even if, with the school of Antioch and most of the 
later commentators, we transfer the words 6 yéyovev to the pre- 
ceding sentence, the doctrine that Christ is the life as well as the 
light of the world can be proved from St. John” (p. 47). 
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One or two remarks on philosophical points invite notice. The 
author seems to ignore an important distinction when he says: 
“True Pantheism must mean the identification of God with the 
totality of existence, the doctrine that the universe is the complete 
and only expression of the nature and life of God, who on this 
theory is only immanent and not transcendent. On this view, 
everything in the world belongs to the Being of God who is mani- 
fested equally in everything. Whatever is real is perfect: reality 
and perfection are the same thing” (p. 117). It is no 
doubt true that many pantheists would hold that God 
is manifested equally in everything. But many others would 
reject this view. It is quite possible to hold that the universe is 
the complete and only expression of the nature of God, and yet to 
believe that nature is unequally manifested in different things. 
God is the only reality, but then the reality of finite things 
may be a matter of degree, and therefore God may be more or less 
in them. I conceive that this is Mr. Bradley’s position (except for 
the use of the word God), and I believe that Hegel’s is the same, 
though the point is no doubt obscure. 

Occasionally Mr. Inge disposes rather too parenthetically of dif- 
ficulties which merit more elaborate treatment if they are to be 
touched at all. Thus he says that “an irrational universe” is “the 
one thing which a rational man cannot believe in” (p. 9). Did 
Hume believe the universe to be rational, or was he not a rational 
man? Perhaps he ought, in consistency, to have believed in the 
rationality of the universe. But he certainly did not. And if he 
was not a rational man, where should we find one—unless we 
should claim the privilege of-defining rationality as equivalent to 
idealistic, in which case Mr. Inge’s epigram might be blamed as 
tautological. 

And again, “the basis of the belief in future judgment is that 
deep conviction of the rationality of the world-order, or, in relig- 
ious language, of the wisdom and justice of God, which we cannot 
and will not surrender. It is authenticated by an instinctive assur- 
ance which is strongest in the strongest minds” (p. 54). And yet 
it was entirely wanting in Spinoza, in Hume, in Clifford. Were 
their minds so weak? Appeals to authority in philosophy are 
never justified, for the authorities are always divided. 

But all these are very small points in a most valuable book. 


J. Ettis McTaacart. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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Tue SociAL PurLosopHy oF Roppertus. By E. C. K. Gonner 
M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science at University 
College, Liverpool. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899. 
Pp. xxi., 209. 


Professor Gonner attempts to expound and at the same time to 
criticize the Social Philosophy of Rodbertus; if this task was 
worth doing, undoubtedly Professor Gonner has done it well. The 
book is well written, the exposition is clear, the criticisms well 
founded; but is there much value in expounding and trying to 
patch up a system which is wrong? In the cant phrase of the day 
we talk of an author as being “suggestive” or “stimulating” when 
we want to praise his theory and yet know that he is wrong. Rod- 
bertus is suggestive and stimulating. To Rodbertus we owe much 
of the nonsense that is written about society being an organism, 
about its inward meaning, and what not. A biological metaphor 
cannot solve a difficulty, and affords but a poor excuse or substi- 
tute for careful thought and inquiry. The kernel of any system 
of economics is its theory of value. Rodbertus’s theory of value 
is wrong. In his day Rodbertus was useful, at the present time he 
is merely interesting. The influence of Rodbertus in Germany has 
undoubtedly been great; in England his influence has been very 
small. Students to whom Rodbertus is but a name will learn from 


this book not only what Rodbertus’ system is, but also the essen- 
tial points in which it is wrong. 


C. P. SANGER. 
INNER TEMPLE, LONDON. 
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In Diritto NELLA ToTALITA De! Suol Rapporti, E La Ricerca Oggetiva, Dj 
Icilio Vanni. Roma: Presso la ‘‘ Rivista Italiana di Sociologia,’’ 1900. 

Let THERE BE LIGHT: The Story of a Workingmen’s Club, its Search for the 
Causes of Poverty and Social Inequality; its Discussions, and its Plan for the 
Amelioration of Existing Evils. By David Lubin. New York and London: G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

PLAIN TALK IN PSALM AND PARABLE. By Ernest Crosby. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1899. 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF CHILDREN, including Anthropometrical and Psycho- 
Physical Measurements of Washington School Children, and a Bibliography. By 
Arthur MacDonald, Specialist in the Bureau of Education. Washington : Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1899. 

THE ART OF OPTIMISM, as taught by Robert Browning. By William DeWitt Hyde, 
President of Bowdoin College. New York: Thomas V. Crowell & Co. 

Every LIivinG CREATURE, or Heart-Training Through the Animal World. By 
Ralph Waldo Trine. New York: Thomas V. Crowell & Co. 

LIVING BY THE SPIRIT. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York and London: G., P, 
Putnam’s Sons, 1900. 

Essays ON THE FOUNDATION OF EpucATION. By Rev. J. Godrycz, Ph.D., Prof. 
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CEesKA MysL, CAROPIS FILOSOFICKY, ORGAN FILOSOFICKE JEDNOTY V PRAZE, 
Redigaji: Fr. Cada, Fr. Drtina, Fr. Krici. Rocnik I., Sescjt 1, 1 Ledna 1900. 
Praha: Jan Laichter na Kral, 1900. [The first number of a Tchek bimonthly 
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THE Economic REVIEW, published Quarterly for the Oxford Branch of the Christian 
Social Union. Vol. X., Nos. 1 and 2 (January 15th and April 17th, 1900). 
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Journal are the Bishop of Darham’s Presidential Address to the Christian Social 
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‘‘ The Principle of Justice ’’ in No. 2.] 


Articles by writers in Great Britain should be sent to 
Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, Glendale, Llanishen, near Cardiff, Wales. 
Books to be reviewed, published in Great Britain, should be sent to 
G. A. Moore, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
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